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Poetry Workshop 








2AM 


The Next Sound You Hear 


Will Be Our Writers Making a Joyful Noise About Our Services: 


EVALUATION 


“There are really no words to express my appreciation 
for the kindly way in which you have treated me and 
my story. One can read a hundred books on writing 
but not until an expert points out mistakes in a per- 
sonal creation can there be real understanding.” A.A. 
“IT am pleased with every phase of the transaction and 
especially like the personal interest and encouragement 
you give to a writer, although I am not officially on 
your professional list. I learned some invaluable les- 
8. 


sons.” 
EDITORIAL REVISION 


“Thanks for a superb job of editing. Not a word, 
thought or situation of which I was genuinely proud did 
you alter or excise, and every such that was meaning- 
less or jarring you have painlessly and skillfully done 
away with. Thanks profoundly.” A.W 

“You have done an absolutely magnificent job. I have 
learned more from you about writing than any other 
person I have had contact with. I have the constantly increasing conviction that you 
truly understand the book. Time after time you have put your finger on superfluous 
material and strengthened the overall structure. Thanks to your editing I have 
caught a sudden kind of revelation. What strikes me most is your extraordinary 
sensitivity in ke eping the best and throwing out the worst. I have undergone a kind 
of creative rebirth.” C.L 





IMI 








MARKETING 


“IT cannot express my full gratitude to you for your efforts with the manuscript, for 
you have plugged it since the beginning and never faltered in your confidence. 
Except for you, the book never would have sold.” 
“T’ll confess: that book you sold for me was the first I'd ever written, yet you sold it, 
even though I thought it was hopeless!” T.W 

We could quote several hundred more “thank you” notes from our writers but 
you get our point: we work with writers as a complete literary service, evaluating, 
revising (if and when necessary), and marketing. Whether you are new or estab- 
lished, we’re delighted to hear from you about your work and will deal with you 
realistically for its success, if it is ready to sell as is or in need of editorial treat- 
ment. We market books, short stories, plays, articles and scripts of all types. Thus, 
we honestly believe that any writer will benefit from our service, which we adapt 
to fit individual needs. 





Typical sales of books for new writers include: 





HARPER & BROTHERS, D. VAN NOSTRAND, DODD MEAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, JOHN F. 
RIDER, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, A.S. BARNES, ACE 
BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, A. A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, STACKPOLE, PERENNIAL PRESS, THOMAS 
ALLEN, LTD., CONDE NAST, THOMAS YOSELOFF, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, W. H. ALLEN LTD., 
several book clubs, play and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, and subsidiary sales through 
our affiliated agents in Hollywood, London, Paris and Melbourne. 














FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, with $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for 
books of all lengths. Fees cover all costs of reading, evaluation and marketing. Straight commission for professionals 
or all writers who sell one manuscript through the Associates. 


So write us today, submitting your manuscripts and telling us something about yourself. We're always pleased 
to answer your questions and ring up your sales—even your first one! 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 

Eight East Tenth Street * New York 3, New York 
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Writers Are Made, Not Born! 


Dear Editor: 


While I think Mr. Rod Serling is an excellent 
writer I must take exception to his letter which 
appeared in the January 1959 Writer’s DicEst. 

Specifically, I disagree with his statement that 
writers are born and not made. No one is born 
anything. People take up a profession or trade 
because at the time this is what they want to do. 
In order to change their trade or profession all 
they have to do is change their minds and then 
take the necessary steps. 

True, this is easier for some than others. How- 
ever, I honestly believe anyone can learn to be a 
writer. Of course, this is not an easy task. There 
is much hard work involved and the prospective 
writer must have a tenacious attitude. 

Talent, in my book, consists of learning one 
simple fact of life: There is no such thing as some- 
thing for nothing. In order to develop talent, one 
must work hard at his chosen vocation until he 
earns the polish necessary for success. 

Mr. Serling’s intimation that only those en- 
dowed with talent can become writers sounds like 
a witch-doctor trying to inspire awe in the un- 
initiated. To be able to attack difficult tasks with 
alacrity and determination is the only talent any- 
one needs to become a successful writer. 

Davin R. ANDERSON 
85-07 239th St. 
Bellerose 26, N. Y. 


* There are writers, good writers and great writ- 
ers. To each his own.—Ed. 


Concrete and Writing 
Dear Editor: 


The novice writer can be likened unto a cement 
mixer—what’s inside the ole drum churns as a 
maze of gray matter. The craftsman operating 
this mixer adds the necessary truant ingredients. 
Then, with controlled agitation, mulling and mix- 
ing, the union can take the form of a piano-shaped 
swimming pool or pentagon building. 

Whether we become a crosswalk in the back 
alley or a beautiful marble statue depends, then, 
on the quality of this gray matter, the additional 
ingredients, and is coupled with technique in pour- 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
, No. 3. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 39 


‘CORRASABLE BOND 











Eaton’s Corrasable Bond! 


No retyping necessary—because errors 
vanish with just the flick of a pencil eraser. 
Editors appreciate the neat appearance, 
the “readability’”’ of manuscripts typed 
on Eaton’s Corrasable Bond Paper. Its 
special surface erases without a trace! Ina 
few hours, after the typing ink “‘sets’’, 
Corrasable provides a permanent record 
for your prose or poetry. 

Whatever your literary ambitions, let 
Corrasable carry the good words. Have 
your stationer demonstrate—or send 
25¢ for a generous sample—enough for 
7,500 words. 







Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


—) 
| 
EATON PAPER CORPORATION | 
Dept. AC-41—Pittsfield, Massachusetts | 
Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet | 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. l 
| 

| 
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the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
1, at the Post Office, ie, Ohio, USA’ 









The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL eto 


Oklahoma 











SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.”’ 
Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

‘ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name_ 





Address. 














ing, proper tamping, and wise channeling. It’s al 
there to our bidding. What we do with it depend 


mostly on the basic ingredient, ingenuity. Wit 
it we throw the lever that starts the paddles. With 
out it we have a concomitant ingredient—frustra 
tion. Not creativity. 

I’ve added ingredients from your magazine fo 
nearly three fascinating years and it has don¢ 
much to aid the quality of my “concrete.” The ole 
ingredient “technique” has held the pouring forth 
of my marble statue, but enroute from maze tc 
rejection slip, I’ve had a ball. 

ANNE Koontz 
720 Salberg Ave. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


. . . That-a-way! 


Dear Editor: 


If by “adult western”, you mean western drama 
in costume only, heavily diluted with “psychology” 
and peopled with “good” villains and “bad” heroes 
—then my prediction is that the adult western has 
gone that-a-way! This will be reflected even more 


definitely on the TV screens by next season. Pure, 
old-style Wild West action is returning to favor 


with Hollywood TV production chiefs and the 


all-powerful ad agencies representing the spon- 
sors. Personally, I feel this is all for the better. The 
basic appeal of the western is it’s “escape” ele- 
ment—the reader or viewer, as the case may be, 
is accustomed to certain story conventions, and 
the most important of such conventions is the one 
by which justice prevails through sheer, physical 
action. Sure, characterization is important—but 


never at the expense of the action. The true west- 
ern fan wants to remain in the Old West during 


the progress of a drama of the period; he doesn’t 


want to be reminded of international crisis, juve- 
nile delinquency, or Freudian neuroses. That, I be- 
lieve, is the reason for the TV trend away from the 
o-beat, more sophisticated story. It will pay the 
writer to either follow in line, or transpose his 
“adult” western idea to another period. 


FrANK GRUBER 
Hollywood, Calif. 


e Frank Gruber is one of the country’s most pro- 
lific Western writers for book, screen and TV.—Ed. 


After You, Mr. Liggett 
Sir: 


“I Sold ‘Pigeon Fly Home’ to Walt Disney” 
(December Writer’s Dicest) was a very nice 
story and it is already having its effect. We have 
received three submittals inspired by the good for- 


tune of Tom Liggett whose “Pigeon Fly Home” 
we produced from his book. 
Thanks again. 
Witu1aM B. Dove, Story Editor 
Walt Disney Productions 
500 So. Buena Vista St. 
Burbank, California 
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An Open Invitation To 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. We 
wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers and 
teachers—not advertising men. But we do 
know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- 
sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll 
discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- 
ulating, intensely practical. And that you need not 
confine the material you submit for comment to 
formal assignments. 


Marketing—Professional 10% Basis! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however you want to compare value— 
whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- 
tive challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. Saturday Evening Post sales for 
NYS students. 


Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
kets including Cosmopolitan. 


2. 


Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- 
jor book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are 
examples. We shall be glad to 
tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 





are NYS with all | 
other Writing 
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FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 
The Great New Book On Writing That 
Took 25 Years To Produce 
An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 


This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
NYS. Practically every business day for the 
past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
publishers, counselled professionals, and helped 
beginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 


You couldn’t buy that experience. How 
many people do you know who have experience 
even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 
can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 
book running to over 150,000 words, and 
covering anything you'll ever need to know for 
your writing career. 25 years as an active 
agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
And all this experience, in one generous over; 
sized book—-yours Free as an NYS student. 








FREE 


Send today for our 
free, descriptive book- 
let which explains in 
detail NYS uniquely 
effective teaching meth- 
ods. No cost or obliga- 
tion of course. First fill 
out and return the cou- 
pon now! 
















New York School of Writing 
Dept. 560, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Well-paying Career.” 


Name 

Street 

City & State = 
Licenced by the State of New York 
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a= Looking for a Truly 
Uncrowded Field? 
It exists... 

in the field of 


CHRISTIAN 
JOURNALISM 


Three books by distinguished Christian 
editors. Each was written specifically 





RISTIA 
saeeet? 1 ¢¥ 
FOR JODY 


to guide you in this rewarding and sat- 
isfying field. 


CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM FOR TODAY 

compiled and edited by Benjamin P. Browne. An author- 
ative manual for amateur or professional. The field of 
Christian Journalism covered in detail. Articles, fiction, 


drama, curriculum, poetry, sermons... all are discussed 


thoroughly Cloth, $3.50 


WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN PUBLICATION 


by Edith Tiller Osteyee. An easily understood manual 
on Christian Journalism. How to plan, gather source 
information, prepare the copy and find the right market. 
Cloth, $3.00 


Experienced advice 


THE WRITERS CONFERENCE COMES TO YOU 


compiled and edited by Benjamin P. Browne. The experi- 
ence and know-how of 37 writers to follow. A book that 
makes you want to write, tells you what to write and 


Cloth, $5.00 


shows you how 





THE JUDSON PRESS 
1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


pp 











Revision, Editing, Ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1000 


words, minimum $5. Prompt service. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 














“The Romance Racket” selves 
place 
Dear Editor: averag 
May I offer my sincere thanks to you and to Mg) Wago: 
Albert Delacorte for his article, “The Roman etc. T 
Rocket,” which appeared in the October issue good ; 
I have nurtured the yen to write for many year ering 
I have taken a few writing courses which praq) Pigs 
sales |; 


tically guaranteed to make the student financial 
independent and definitely a selling author; I hay 
written many thousands of words and bombarde: 
editors with my copy to no avail. Then alon 
came Mr. Delacorte’s article! 

I lost count of the times I read it. I filled tw: 
pages with notes I took from his words. I eve} No T 
memorized the essential parts, then I started out 


Following my notes step by step, I rewrote 4 |2ear 
story I had previously sent out and which ha Thi 
been rejected. I sent the story to Henry Malm} jfor th 
green of MopERN Romances and glory be! Hq |Troul 
bought it! o 


I have read stacks of books on how to writq,|Morn 
these last ten years, but I have never read any whick 
thing with more concise explanation of editoria] wife 
policy than “The Romance Rocket.” Talk about 4 schoo 


“shot in the arm,” it did more for me than that}, For 
I went out and got a job on our daily newspapeq_ every 
and in three weeks I have had six feature stories} last n 


with by-lines printed big and black and bold. Fou told 
of them appeared on the front page. That is ex}, quali 
actly what your October issue did for me. be sol 
Now if I could get as accurate a recipe fo! Th 

SaturDAY Eventnc Post, McCa.u’s and Reap 
ER’s Dicest, I’d be at peace with the world 

KATHLEEN ELDRIDGE 

350 New Castle Rd. 

Butler, Pa. 


e We’re currently at work soliciting other to 
publishers for their ideas in several fields of mag 
azines. Hugh Hefner, editor and publisher « 
PLAYBOY, is working on one for WD now.—Ed 


Bring Back Fiction r 


Dear Editor: 


I am keenly interested in the statistics in “New 
York Market Letter” (January issue). 

I think the decline in advertising lineag: andy 
decline in newsstand sales of magazines is due to 
the contents of the magazine, not the editors 

In recent years magazines have been over- 
weighted with feature articles of the “‘scare’’ type: 
Russia is going to get us; Russia is farther ahead in 
science than we; Russia has bigger and better 
bombs; mental health: are you a mental case?: 
juvenile delinquency: are our streets safe at 
night?; sex is fun; how to get and keep a husband; | 
we need better schools. If the publishers insist }) 
upon publishing this sort of tripe, so be it. But the} 
editors should not be blamed—or fired—for loss in 
newsstand sales. 

If the magazines went back to the idea of ente’- 
tainment—more fiction—they might find them-) 














selves selling more copies. TV has not taken the 
place of magazines: after six months of TV the 
average person knows exactly what he will see on 
My Wagon Train, Gunsmoke, Wanted Dead or Alive, 
etc. The average person would far rather read a 
good and entertaining magazine than watch flick- 
ering TV. 

The six magazines listed as losing newsstand 
iallf ) sales lack enough good fiction. 
hav L. M. MitcHELL 
rdee 222 E. Clarke St. 
lon Plano, Ill. 


overt No Title Troubles Now! 


Dear Editor: 


ha This letter is written to compliment your staff 
alm} |for the wonderful article in the May Dicest, “The 

Hq |Trouble with Titles.” 

I had finished a novel which I titled The 
Morning After. It was about a fatal binge in 
yf which a quiet schoolteacher gets drunk, kills his 
riaf. wife and six children and then dynamites the 
it 4, school where he had worked for fifteen years. 
hat For three years this novel went the rounds. At 
pet. every stop it received consideration, only, at the 
ries) last moment, to be rejected. Over and over I was 
out told that something was missing, some elusive 

: quality without which the book simply could not 

be sold. 
fol Then along came WriTErR’s Dicest and Charles 
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Willeford’s article. It was uncanny. The hair rose 
on the back of my neck. This article, I told myself, 
was written for me. Immediately I dredged up my 
novel, ripped off the title page and retitled the 
book, “No Pockets in His Hair,’ and sent the 
manuscript off to HARPER’s. 

To make a long story short, Harper’s grabbed 
it and the rest of course is publishing history. And 
to think I owe it all to Wrirer’s Dicest and 
Charles Willeford! Incidentally, my next book 
which is about flying saucers is entitled Peaches 
and Cream. 

Bitt Knott 
Rural Route 2 
Sterling, N. Y. 


Short Story Contest 


Dear Editor: 


The Junto Writers are sponsoring a number of 
short story contests in order to attract prospective 
new members in the Philadelphia area. 

Stories can be of any type up to 3800 words. 
Judging will be done by qualified magazine edi- 
tors, and prizes will be awarded for the best stories 
so selected. The deadline for the next contest will 
be April 15, 1959. 

For full information send your request with 
name and address to: 

Mrs. Marie DaILey 
4203 Vista St. 
. Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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Re your natural ability 
night-at- home ! 


Send for free , 
booklet and detailed 


sist 


or obligation. 


| THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

information. No charge 
| Mr. Mrs. Miss 


OUPON NOW 
wants -| Street 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, more 
information on your ‘‘Writing-at-Home Course." 





















Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


$s | our word rates go up to 6c 


KE we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


rs | we guarantee a report within two weeks 
$ | every story is a contest entry 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


rs in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


S$ | any story can earn up to $8000 


S| MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











Where Gagwriters Meet 





Dear Editor: 


7aNe — : ; } we 300: 
The National Association of Gagwriters invites | 
writers to participate in local activities of Comedy|{| = 1 
Workshops in key cities throughout the country cae 





Where no workshop exists, humor writers are in- 
vited to form units. The Comedy Workshop, 
formed in 1945, meets every Wednesday and Fri- 
day nights in New York City, and visitors to NYC 
are invited to attend meetings, held 8 to 10 P.M 
on those nights. Further details by writing: 

Georce Q. Lewis 

National Laugh Enterprises 

Box 835, Grand Central Station 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Writers’ Clubs 


Dear Editor: 

The Free Lance Club, of Toronto, meets on the 
first Saturday evening of the month at 8:15, in 
the Library Staff House, 222 College Street 
Among its members are successful writers who 





contribute up-to-date information and practical A 
advice. or boo’ 
During the year contests are held in poetry, The w 


article, short-story and juvenile writing. Experts in eonstay 
the different fields of writing address the meeting 











Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 








® rising | 
periodically. New members will be welcomed you & 
Susan Y. Craic, Secretary ing spe 
72 Nina Street ae 

Toronto 10, Ontario 
A 
indicat 
Dear Editor: why Al 
The Writers Club of New York City is open for|Reader 
new members—all ages. Anyone interested in ap-[gone t 
plying for consideration as a possible member aoe 
should send a brief biographical sketch and one of po 
the following: (1) If a published writer, send a a 

tearsheet and a list of credits. (2) If an unpub- 

lished writer, send a representative sample of your If 

writing. i 
Dorotuy GLazer, Secretary — 

1685 Ocean Ave. 

Brooklyn 30, N. Y. BOC 
evaluat 
expense 
)&xitors. 
WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |__ TO 
© $1,230 for a magazine story! pons, bb 
® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! bust 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! i not s. 

© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! splabl 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! ty a 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! i line v 

, a 5 . : . i 
00 you wont recuite: ESE™ Stalins seat aamamies the hee ton in, hen ee ee PRO 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. : a te 
PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 
Manuscript Placement for Authors A 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 4 
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al} Among writers there are always those who make money whether the market is quiet 
or booming; the authors who know how to take advantage of their own special situations. 
ty, The writing market, like the stock market, has its own special situations. Financial experts 
'n constantly talk about special situations, because many people can’t make money even in a 
* rising market and many do well no matter how the market in general may act. As a writer, 
you have your own special situation . . . and it is yours alone. This agency has been exploit- 
ing special situation potentialities for more than a quarter of a century—and we can do as 
"much for you. 


A glance at the checks above (taken at random from thousands sent to ALF clients) will 
indicate how the hidden potential in many other special situations have been exploited. That’s 
why ALF checks have gone to special situation writers for sales to The Post, Ladies Home Journal, 
for|Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, and specialized markets. That’s why ALF checks have 
; yond to book authors from Lippincott, Putnam, Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Doubleday, Simon & 

L 


chuster, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Prentice-Hall, Crowell, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, Popular 
ibrary, Bantam, Perma Books, Scribner’s, Ace and many others. That why ALF clients have been 
re through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, 
, umbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse (again only a few samples). 





If you want the ALF background into writing career technique to work for you, tell me 
bout your special situation—tell me about yourself when you send me your material. The in- 
formation will pay out for you in all these categories: 


| 

BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
tvaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
)fxltors. Fee refunded from commission. 


TORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


ons, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
UST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 

hot salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
vie—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
uture work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ble, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
® line with your talents. 



















j ROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of material, or a book to a legitimate publisher, during the past 
Wear, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on 
Pith the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 

know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1958 and 
expect to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write .. . 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas .. . to how to ‘slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 





reader. Why over-writing may 


Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
etc. 


Writing Tips. How to hook the 





opy of 
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===-=-SEND NO MONEY---------; 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-359 

Sagiewees oom, . Jersey 

me HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
PREE. LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. 
if I'm sure that this is the most practical book on yritiog, 
that it will help me become successful, 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. 


return book and owe not a cent. 

SEL pivint sinh sie vxtubthidds<p ckkaessenennthhanksieses® 
SD. vs cin's va s0bscadnynadbenatadsakehesoedasuhonesss 
CITY ZONE. ere 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same 
return privilege, refund guaranteea. 


be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc 

Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. T. s to beware of. 
What editors won't print. 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal.”’ 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. A little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 

And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent? — how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling ‘‘writing 
money’’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production” 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


th 


I'll remit $4. 
Otherwise, rai 


Translator’s Dilemma 


Dear Editor: 


In October 1954 a certain Mr. Konnyu, Hun 
garian poet and D.P. asked me to translate some o 
his poems into English so he could become know; 
to the American public. I translated six of hi 
poems for which I received $10.00 altogether 
Within the month he had three of them (poem 
No. 1, 2 and 3) published. He gave me credit a 
the “translator” by mentioning my name on th 
bottom of each poem. 

Since that time he has read these and the other 
over the radio, he has had them published i 
various newspapers and periodicals without men 
tioning the translator. At times he implies th: 1t ha 
himself has done this work. 

On August 22nd of this year he again published 
two of my translations (poems No. 4 and 5) in 
the “St. Louis Es Videke’” (Hungarian weekly 
of which he is the editor. He did not give mé 
credit as the translator. 


Is there anything that I can do about this’ If 











this considered plagiarism? Would I be able td 
have these translations copyrighted under my name 
thereby preventing him to take credit for my 


work? Thanking you in advance for your reply, 
I am 
ANNE B. ZuTTNER 


e As a professional translator you should cithe: 
(1) have a signed agreement with your clients a: 
to what per cent, if any, of all future rights to the 
literary work in question you own, or (2) accep 
the thesis that the writer pays you a fee to act a 
translator and that ends the transaction. You ear! 
rights to the author’s MS only when your original 
fee is either absent or quite low.—Ed. 


Tell Me A Story 


Dear Editor: 

I am a junior in high school and a member « 
a Teenage Book Review Club which chooses book 
for the “Young People’s Room” at Carnegié 
Library. At our meeting yesterday we discussed 
the problem of writers who are steeped in theory 
on how to write for the fourteen to eighteen-age 
group. Although we had different likes in fict 
(love story, adventure story, animal story, 
one thing we all feel is: If it is good adult fiction 





a 


we will probably like it. We can read and under- 
stand words of more than two syllables and we 
don’t insist on having pat ‘“‘and-they-lived-happi 





ever-after’ stories. On the contrary, we like 4 
story that leaves us with something to think about 
or some new knowledge of people and the world. | 


I think it may help some writers to compare 
their material with things the teenager is reading 
These are all books fellow students and I have } 
enjoyed: Winthrop Woman, Hidden Persua-) 
ders, Mrs. R., a Biography of Eleanor Roose § 
velt, Compulsion, almost all REeapER’s DiGESsT 
Book Club selections, and war stories that have 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





EARNING MORE 
NOW THAN INA 
LIFETIME OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Within ten days after 
receiving my Certificate of 
Completion, I secured a 
position on a newspaper. 
After eight months, I 
changed to my present 
paper, the Wasco News, 
and am earning more than 
at any time in 36 years of 
steady employment. Need- 
less to say, I am grateful.’’ 
—Mrs. Christie Barrett, 
Box 193, Wasco, Calif. 





SELLS 95 
STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you gave 
me to your editor friend, 
resulting in my present 
assignment to do a com- 
plete novel for him monthly, 
it doubly appreciated, espe- 
cially since I finished my 
N. 1. A. training some time 
ago. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your 
students continues indefi- 
nitely. To date now, I have 
sold 95 stories and novel- 
ettes to 20 national maga- 
tines.”” — Darrell Jordan, 
P. O. Box 279, Friendship, 
N.Y, 








| pe a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men 
and women with literary ambitions. Sometimes it seems half 
the people in America with a desire to write have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What The Tests Show 


Up to now, no “born writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude 
Test. We have not yet discovered anyone miraculously endowed with 
all the qualities necessary to make a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas. Another has great creative imagi- 
nation—both are weak on structure. A third has a natural writing 
knack—yet lacks knowledge of human behavior. In each case success 
can come only when the missing links to complete their talent, have 
been forged in. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute Training is based on continuous writing—the 
sort of training that turns out more successful writers than by any other 
means. Most of today’s “best selling’ authors, playwrights and TV 
writers are newspaper-trained men and women. 

Our New York Copy Desk Method keeps you writing in your home 
on your own time. Week by week you receive real writing assignments. 

All your writing is individually corrected, and criticized by profes- 
sional writer-editors with years of experience “‘breaking-in” new authors. 
They will point out those faults that hold you back and at the same time 
give you constructive suggestions to help you develop your natural 


aptitudes. 
Write For Profit 


In fact so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into the “big money” overnight. Most 
beginnings are made wih earnings of $25, $50, $100 and more for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on books, busi- 
ness, hobbies, sports, homemaking, local, club and church activities, et. 
—things that can be easily turned out in leisure hours and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


Free To Those Who Want To Know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing potential 
send for our fascinating Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is FREE—entirely without obligation. Fill in and 
send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by State of New York.) 


(Approved Member, National Home Study Council ) 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, March. 


Mr. 
Ecos bodaes oasededeennoers 
Miss 

Address 


City Zone State ed 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 


7-C-439 


Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott While Russia sends 
rockets to the moon, es 
MANAGING EDITOR her bank clerks use Fictic 
Richard Rosenthal an archaic abacus to 
add columns of figures. A 
b 
ASSISTANT EDITOR , ket fc 
Lynn Hautman sideri 
1 Forum words 
eo but al 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 15 Poetry Workshop, Robert Avrett throu 
Florence Hoffmaster needi 
22 Profile of a Poet, Donald Hall Bare 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 30 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 
Dolores Daly 
38 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
BUSINESS MANAGER 46 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel Evert 
Aron M. Mathieu 50 Writer's Market Dear 
‘ ® T Sit 
ART DIRECTOR 58 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment of 
William Leonard 78 House Organ Markets, continued from February write 
Be 
Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two years; colur 
$3.50 the year in —. ‘and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to num 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. | my | 
B bark 
ing t 
slum 
recei 
nam 
the | 
wrot 
fact, 
men 
OF BOOKS Lew 
mad 
We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you >a 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity r 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the by | 
Author's personal mailing list. to t 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are ' - 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on you part that it will "' 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. ie 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy tha 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and par 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if mo: 
you prefer. 
: : Fi 
(Publishers since 1920) j 
e 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA iy 
’ 
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been made into movies: All Quiet on the Western 
Front and Don’t Go Near the Water. So you 
can see we enjoy the same books adults like to read. 

ARLENE LANTZMAN 

1410 Denniston Ave. 

Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


Fiction Urgently Needed 

















Dear Editor: 


Men’s DicEsT, in addition to being in the mar- 
ket for fiction of 2000-3000 words, is now con- 
sidering strong male-type novelettes of 20-30,000 
words. Western, war, true adventure considered, 
but all must contain a strong man-woman situation 
throughout. We will pay up to $500 for a story 
needing no revision. Reports in 10 days; payment 
on acceptance. Our need is immediate. 

Pau. G. Nermark, Editor 
3755 W. Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Everyone Helps 
Dear Editor: 


Sincerely do I doubt that any professional group 
of “greats” comes near to equaling professional 
writers when it comes to humility and humanism. 

Before I sold my first material, I wrote a literary 
column for a college weekly and contributed in- 
numerable poems and articles to periodicals. Later, 
my poems began to sell. It was then that I em- 
barked upon my first major project—a novel. Dur- 
ing the process, I encountered the usual bumps and 
slumps. It was then, when I needed it most, that I 
received help for the asking. Busy men, great 
names in literature and wonderful illuminaries in 
the world of writing met me, talked with me and 
wrote me as the occasion made itself known. In 
fact, it was due to the time and kindness of such 
men as Ogden Nash, Langston Hughes, C. Day 
Lewis, Melville Cane and W. S. Maugham that I 
made my first big newspaper sale. They contrib- 
uted to my work—the work of an “unknown’”— 
their advice, letters and time. 

Never will I overlook the suggestion written me 
by W. S. Maugham: “I think that it is a mistake 
to be flowery and elaborate. Write a story as you 
would write a letter to a friend . . . setting down 
for him certain facts you would wish him to know.” 

Some day I will get where I am going. And 
when I do, I do not believe that I shall ever forget 
that a top-writer’s most valuable asset is the incom- 
parable virtue of humility, and a beginning writer’s 
most necessary virtue is faith. 

Constance M. Maxon 
240 Pittsburgh St. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


First Published in ’37 


Dear Editor: 

_ The first writing of mine ever published, exclud- 
ing pieces in the college paper and in a local week- 
ly, was a letter to the Wrirer’s Dicest. That was 





DICTIONARY OF 
ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


by ARMAND SPITZ 


Director of Spitz Laboratories and 
Coordinator of Visual Satellite 
Observations for the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory 


and FRANK GAYNOR 


Author of Encyclopedia of Atomic 
Energy and Contributing Editor to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 


Over 2,200 vital facts 


RRANGED in handy diction- 
ary form and supplemented 

by numerous graphs and illustra- 
tions, here are concise definitions 
of every important term and con- 
cept relating to astronomy and 
astronautics. Although primarily 
a reference book, the Dictionary 
of Astronomy and Astronautics is 
so complete (and so fascinating to 
read), you'll find it impossible to 
put down—a book more informa- 
tive, up-to-date and interesting 
than most introductory textbooks 
on astronomy and space travel. 
$6.00 


Order From 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40th Street New York 16 


RRR 
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WRITER- 
CRAFT 


0. B. CANNON 


Director 


Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing flelds 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 


26th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 20—AUGUST 7 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile fiction, television drama, pop- 
ular science, and marketing problems. 
Outstanding Staff, including: A. B. Guthrie, 
Walker Gibson, Stewart Holbrook, William 
Peden, and Virginia Sorensen. 


Inquire Margaret Robb, Director, McKenna 
33, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 














Eighth Annual Mid West Silver Lake Conference 
Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minn. 
AUGUST 19-22, 1959 
Authors, Artists, Judges: Neihardt, Dickson, Sand- 
berg, Oppen, Richards, Durant, Coleman. Topics: The 
Novel, Poetry, Non-Fiction, Short Story. Cash Poetry 
Prizes. Work Scholarships Available. P. 
Evans Coleman, Ph. D., 3, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


WRITERS Come to PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE {T, 18, 19, for the ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITER'S CONFERENCE 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 

lectures. Prominent speakers. All sessions at the modern 

Sylvania Hotel. We'd Tike to send you our program. 
Mt EMMA S. woos, Registrar 

P.O. Box Philadelphia » Pennsylvania 
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back in 1937, 21 years ago. I was very brash in 
those days, full of self-confidence and conceit. I 
just had an urge to write and I wrote. 

That is still the reason that I write: I have the 
urge. Sometimes it is strong; often it is feeble. But 
a writer is one who writes. My acceptances have 
been few, my rejections a great multitude. 

But acceptances and rejections are both secon- 
dary matters. A writer should have a kind of in. 
tegrity: a desire to do his best, to put down honest 
thoughts honestly, to express his sincere beliefs 
whether in fiction, non-fiction, or poetry. 

Count that day lost when you do not write, how- 
ever small. There is always something to write 
about. If nothing else, one can get irritated at the 
national administration, at inflation, at high taxes, 
at the condition of the highways, at integration or 
segregation, and send off a letter to the nearest 
metropolitan daily. It might be printed. 

Remember, a loafer is one who loafs, a painter 
is one who paints, a baker is one who bakes, a 
farmer is one who farms, and a writer is one who 
writes. That’s the way it is. 


WiiuraM H. WiLson 
7903 Highway 51 
Millington, Tenn. 


Some of My Best Friends... 


Dear Editor: 


Whom does one turn to when he’s down and 
in the dumps? 

Right! 

His friends. 

That is why, when the writing chips are down, 
I open my closet, and call on the stack of friends 
I keep there to offer me solace. After one session 
with them I’m ready once more to start, with 
renewed vigor, to pound the keys of my type- 
writer. 

Just in case some of the kindred folks would 
like to meet my friends; I would like to introduce 


the dearest ones to them: 

Writer’s Dicest TITLE 
Feb. ’56 Right Now 
May °56 One Foot Out of the Grave 
June 56 The Voice Within 
Aug. 56 My God, I Made It 
Sept. °56 Roses and Thorns 
Nov. °56 A Writer Never Quits 
Jan. °57 From Boy to Writer in One Night 
March ’57. .My Twelve-Year Trial 
April °57... And Once Again “Dear Tyro”’ 
July °57 America Wants to Listen 
Aug. °57 Breaking the Writing Block 
Dec.. ‘57 Writing Is My First Love 
Feb. ’58 Easy Does It Not 
Sept. ’58 The First Step 
Dec. ’58 The Best Job On Earth 


Keep up the good work in 1959. 


H. VAN OLDENBARNEVELD 
4616 Davenport Ave. 
Oakland 19, Calif. 

























AWARDS 
IN THREE 
CATEGORIES 


4th annual 
Ted V. Rodgers awards 


$9000 to writers for published articles and 
editorials on highway improvements and use 


As a member of the ATA Foundation, Inc., 
a research, education and public information 
organization for supplier cooperation with 
the American trucking industry, Trailmobile 
Inc., a major manufacturer of truck-trailers, 
again offers $9000 in awards for the best 
highway stories, published on or between 
July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959. Entries 
will be accepted after January 1, 1959, and 
should be mailed to: The Ted V. Rodgers 
Awards, The ATA Foundation, Inc., 1424 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Third ....$ 300 


WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES NEWSPAPERS 


First $1500 First $1500 
Second. ..$ 700 — 
Third ....$ 300 Third ....$ 300 
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As an agency which makes something over 6,000 sales yearly for clients, the receipt in 
our office of checks from publishers is hardly a novelty; in fact, our accounting department 
would grow mighty white-faced if a single mail arrived without carrying a passel of ’em. 
The above picture, however, displays something rather different: some of the checks we’ ve 
sent to publishers for manuscripts. 


These checks represent payment for material which the publishers had previously 
bought, but could not use due to suspension of publication or change in policy — for 
example, material which the Crowell-Collier Corporation had on hand when it suspended 
Collier’s, or. fiction which Time, Inc., had on hand when it decided to switch to non-fiction 
only in Sports Illustrated—and which they then returned to us to sell elsewhere on their 
behalf and the authors’. 


We’re featuring this subject here because it seems to us to illustrate and symbolize, in a 
way, an important aspect of SMLA representation: the closeness of the daily working 
relationship between publishing house and agency—a guarantee to you of your agents’ 
intimate knowledge of the market and its constantly-changing requirements. It is this intimate 
knowledge, gathered through day-in-and-day-out dealings in the field, which enables 
SMLA to help you get your stuff right and get it sold. We’ll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you b: gin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for ‘hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“*, . . As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the problems that confront 
writers. His book provides excellent advice . . .’’—San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 
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Robert Avrett, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Tennessee, has been a major 
contributor to top quality poetry journals for many 
years. Here he discusses the basic forms of poetry 


illustrated by his own recently published work. 


TRY ‘Workshop 


By Robert Avrett 


Why do people read and write poetry? Their chances for 
financial reward being as certain as those accrued from roulette, 
there must be some non-monetary motivation. True . . . poetry 
offers intellectual and spiritual stimulation, entertains the 
bored, consoles the sorrowful, relaxes the weary. And it some- 
times provides rare prophetic peeks into the future. 

Shakespeare, who died in 1616, sounds as natura! as if he had 
just turned on the radio, when in King Henry IV, his Glen- 
dower says: 


And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence; 
And straight they shall be here: sit, and attend. 


Airplanes, air commerce and even air warfare are graphically 
described by Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 


But best of all for the writer, poetry offers a chance to stretch 
a language grown dull by its repetitious use in everyday com- 
munication—to stretch it to an unbelievable luxury of richness 
and beauty by the skillful use of rhyme, rhythm, meter and form. 

What, then, is poetry? Poets and laymen have sought to 
define it for centuries. One of the shortest and most com- 
prehensive definitions is that of the late Robert P. Tristram 
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As an agency which makes something over 6,000 sales yearly for clients, the receipt in 
our office of checks from publishers is hardly a novelty; in fact, our accounting department 
would grow mighty white-faced if a single mail arrived without carrying a passel of ‘em. 
The above picture, however, displays something rather different: some of the checks we’ 
sent to publishers for manuscripts. 


These checks represent payment for material which the publishers had previously 
bought, but could not use due to suspension of publication or change in policy — for 
example, material which the Crowell-Collier Corporation had on hand when it suspended 
Collier’s, or fiction which Time, Inc., had on hand when it decided to switch to non-fiction 
only in Sports Illustrated—and which they then returned to us to sell elsewhere on their 
behalf and the authors’. 


We’re featuring this subject here because it seems to us to illustrate and symbolize, in a 
way, an important aspect of SMLA representation: the closeness of the daily working 
relationship between publishing house and agency—a guarantee to you of your agents’ 
intimate knowledge of the market and its constantly-changing requirements. It is this intimate 
knowledge, gathered through day-in-and-day-out dealings in the field, which enables 
SMLA to help you get your stuff right and get it sold. We’ll be happy to work with you. 








SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you b: 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words 


$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and o 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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Robert Avrett, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Tennessee, has been a major 
contributor to top quality poetry journals for many 
years. Here he discusses the basic forms of poetry 


illustrated by his own recently published work. 


TRY Workshop 


By Robert Avrett 


Why do people read and write poetry? Their chances for 
financial reward being as certain as those accrued from roulette, 
there must be some non-monetary motivation. True . . . poetry 
offers intellectual and spiritual stimulation, entertains the 
bored, consoles the sorrowful, relaxes the weary. And it some- 
times provides rare prophetic peeks into the future. 

Shakespeare, who died in 1616, sounds as natura! as if he had 
just turned on the radio, when in King Henry IV, his Glen- 
dower says: 


And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence; 
And straight they shall be here: sit, and attend. 


Airplanes, air commerce and even air warfare are graphically 
described by Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 


But best of all for the writer, poetry offers a chance to stretch 
a language grown dull by its repetitious use in everyday com- 
munication—to stretch it to an unbelievable luxury of richness 
and beauty by the skillful use of rhyme, rhythm, meter and form. 

What, then, is poetry? Poets and laymen have sought to 
define it for centuries. One of the shortest and most com- 
prehensive definitions is that of the late Robert P. Tristram 
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Coffin, who said: “Poetry is the best ar- 
rangement of the finest thoughts.” I don’t 
believe that he would have objected to my 
qualifying his definition to read: “Poetry is 
the best arrangement of the finest thoughts, 
in rhythms that achieve the most effective 
expression of these thoughts.” 


The Poets’ Tools 


Given a fondness for poetry and a desire to 
write it, how does one become a competent 
practitioner of poetry? Like other skills, 
poetry has certain “tools of the trade” which 
must be understood and mastered before 
they can be used effectively. 

Meter is the rhythmic measure of verse, 
the arrangements of lines in recurrent sylla- 
ble-patterns. The most famous English meter 
is the iambic pentameter, consisting of lines 
of ten syllables of alternating lightly stressed 
and heavier stressed syllables. There are 
various other meters, of course, and certain 
standard substitutions and inversions. For 
details of such metrical matters, consult any 
poet’s handbook in your local library, or a 
good encyclopedia under “Verse.” 


Rhyme (often spelled rime) is commonly 
divided into two types. The “sound-alike” 
rhymes have lines ending in words of iden- 
tical or similar consonant sounds ( “bat,” 
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cat,” “mat,” etc.). Such rhyming is called 
consonantal rhyme. Thesecond type is rhyme 
in assonance, in which the end words do not 
sound alike but instead stress identical vow- 
els (“comb,” “colt,” “won,” etc.) Rhyme 
in assonance is difficult in English, easier in 
languages of Latin derivation. 

Alliteration is the repetition of initial sounds 
in successive words or in words close to- 
gether. Alliteration may consist of repeated 
consonants (“red rose ripening”), or of 
repeated combinations of consonant and 
vowel (“right rimes ripple”). The first line 
of Piers the Plowman, an English classic 
written by Chaucer’s fourteenth-century 
contemporary, William Langland, offers a 
telling example of alliteration: 

In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne. 
Don’t overwork alliteration, or it will lose its 
effectiveness and become affected. 

There are three major types of poetry: 
Lyric, narrative, and dramatic. Lyric poetry 
stresses pleasing rhythm or /ilt, and usually 
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emphasizes emotions or impressions. Narra- 
tive poetry concerns itself with the telling of | 
events, often a series of related events, real 
or imaginary. Dramatic poetry may be used | 
for poetic drama (plays) or for the dramatic | 
portrayal of scenes, often powerful and pre- | 
vailingly serious. 

Even a “modern” poet, who may delight | 
in appearing unconventional, should be ac- 
quainted with such basic principles of 
poetry. It is as foolish to expect satisfactory 
progress in poetry without mastery of funda- 
mentals, as it would be to expect to build 
a skyscraper without knowledge of architec- 
ture or even acquaintance with the simplest 
tools of carpentry. 


The Big 3 Verse Forms 


Patterned verse forms are many, most of 
them popular at one time or another, some 
of them enduring (sometimes with slight 
changes in treatment) through the ages. 
Formerly, a serious poet was likely to be 
judged by the degree of his mastery of the 
sonnet, blank verse, or the heroic couplet, 
and sometimes of all three forms. 

The sonnet has appeared in various line- 
arrangements and rhymes, two of the most 
famous being the Petrachan and the Shake- 
spearean. Basically, the sonnet consists of 
fourteen ten-syllable lines in iambic pentam- 
eter, with an octave (eight lines) setting up 
the main thought, and a sestet (six lines) to 
sum up or emphasize. The Petrarchan or 
Italian sonnet is the most exacting, the most 
challenging of sonnet forms and _ usually 
rhymes abbaabba cdecde (sometimes with 
variant rhyme schemes in the sestet, as 
cdcdcd and others). The Shakespearean 
sonnet favors ababcdcdefefgg. Other forms 
of the sonnet are acceptable, so long as the 
basic principles are observed. 


Librarian 


Romance was always near her fingertips, 

And foreign, far-off places were like home. 
Algiers she knew, Cathay, and Caesar’s Rome— 
Wherever caravans had reached or ships. 


A flying carpet was as fast as plane 

And more accessible for her own use. 
Stout men-at-arms corrected all abuse, 
And never were a damsel’s plaints in vain. 











Friends seldom called, but she would often dine 
By candlelight with courtesan or sage, 

And cavaliers who lent a courtly touch 

| Whenever they would pledge her in rare wine. 
Men said retirement straitened her old age, 

Not knowing none of them possesed so much. 


New York Herald Tribune 


Echo From Patmos 





Pow, truly, roams the Questing Beast abroad 
And seeks to banish Loveliness from earth; 
@With scornful hand he bludgeons Grief and Mirth 
Pile, and Beauty is but one more bawd 
# ‘chim who knows no quality to laud, 
@ccause his mind admits no thing of worth 
(ve base desire, his arbiter since birth; 
And foulness falls on all his touch has flawed. 





Let poets sound their lyres, though flowers fade 
And lands lie barren where his footprints fell, 
With few that dare oppose his brutish will 

Or mend the havoc that his hands have made; 






How many sonnets can you develope from this photograph ? 


For if the singers cease, then none may dwell 
In freedom, and the Beast shall gorge his fill. 


Flame 


O Tempora! O Mores! 


The pipes of Pan forever have grown still, 
And shepherds loll no longer in the shade 
Of rustic bowers, each lad with his maid 
In vales of Arcady, beside a rill. 


Vienna woods have lost their magic thrill, 
Nor would a Roman dream of Sabine raid, 
Or knight joust for his lady, unafraid, 
Believing love can bend all to its will. 


The satyrs found within the market place 
Would sell a dryad, if one were in stock, 

To any lout, because a pretty face 

Is merchandise upon the auction block ; 

Today, the lotus blossom, or rare lace, 

Lures tourists, while bystanders sneer and mock. 


The Fiddlehead, Canada 


Photo by Joe Monroe 
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These three sonnets differ in form as well 
as content. “Librarian” is divided into three 
parts, 4 lines, 4 lines, and 6 lines. It rhymes 
abba cddc efgefg. “Echo from Patmos” has 
the conventional two-part break, rhyming 
abbaabba cdecde. “O Tempora! O Mores!” 
has the same three-part division as the first 
sonnet, but the rhyme scheme is different, 
abba abba cdcdcd. The last two are genuine 
Petrarchan sonnets. 

I doubt that any of the three would have 
been welcomed by either of the other two 
publications. This points a moral: know 
what type poetry your prospective markets 
publish, and send poems suited to each edi- 
torial taste. That is very important. Never 
consciously “slant” a poem to a particular 
periodical while composing (if you aspire to 
be a poet rather than a mere versifier), but 
do submit to markets most likely to appreci- 
ate the poem, thereby cutting down rejects. 


Blank verse consist of a series of lines o 
ten syllables (iambic pentameter) withou 
rhyme. Long favored for use in verse drama 
serious narrative poems, and sometimes ever 
for parodies in light verse, it has becom 
more popular again within recent years. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, is creditec 
with introducing blank verse from Italy t 
England in the sixteenth century, and wit! 
adapting it to the English taste. Marlow 
and Shakespeare used the form in thei 
plays, Milton used it in Paradise Lost, anc 
Keats used it in Hyperion. Tennyson used 
blank verse in his Idylls of the King, and ou 
own contemporary American, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, used it for his celebrated 
Arthurian narratives. 


The following is an example from my own 


work in blank verse, which was published 
in 1958. 


Blank verse is especially popular in our rhyme-poor English language. Study this picture, 
for 10 minutes, then write 10 lines of blank verse. You'll see what I mean. 


Photo by Rae Russ 
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ines ¢ Against The Dark 
‘ithou 
lrama {When, finally, he knew for him no sons 
s ever 4 Might follow to perpetuate his line, 

ecom) {He felt as through surrounded by abyss 


rs. So deep and wide there could be no escape. 


edit si 
" He came of sturdy stock whose virile pride 


aly t Exulted as its progeny increased ; 

1 witl Thus his defection was the more observed, 

irlows Removing him still further from his kin. 
thei 

¢, ANC} And so he fought mortality with words, 

1 used | The more because they now were his sole hope 

id our § Of pushing back the shadows, that his name 

rling- Might still be spoken after he had gone. 

rated 

His thought once phrased, he polished line by line 

Each poem with an artist’s loving touch, 

y OWN } As lapidary carves from formless blocks 

lished | Those rare and priceless stones fit for a crown. 


Receding years brought only one regret: 

That his allotted span should be so brief 

When there remained so much he would have 
ae Russ, done; 

Yet he endured to gain his long-sought goal. 


With words, he reared a shining obelisk 
Against the dark oblivion of Time. 


The Poetry Review, England 


Now for a brief analysis of the preceding 
poem. The first stanza states the problem 
aced. Here I sought strength by simplicity 
bi construction. The next stanza explains 
Why the lack of children was felt so keenly, 
Bpnd how family ties were weakened. In the 
I irst line of this stanza, the alliteration in 
turdy stock” somewhat relieves the prevail- 
ing plainness of style. 
a three begins the resolution of the 
foblem: seeking immortality by a substitute 
leans, printed words instead of sons. “Sole 
be” (assonance) points up the dramatic 
msion innate in the struggle. This tension 
tases in the next stanza, once the decision is 
made and the acquisition of poetic skill is 
gun 






















The fifth stanza sums up the struggle and 

accomplishment brought by the years. 
he concluding couplet records simply the 
iitimate triumph; the substitute goal, grown 
wer more meaningful throughout the years 





of struggle, is realized. In this poem, I con- 
sciously tried to preserve power by concen- 
trating upon the fundamental issues, with a 
style I sought to make simple and a meaning 
unmistakably clear. Did I succeed? You 
must judge. 

The heroic couplet consists of lines of ten 
syllables (specifically, iambic pentameter) 
rhyming in pairs or couplets. Purists prefer 
that each couplet be a distinct grammatical 
unit, but not all poets agree with this rigid 
requirement. Paired rhymes lend themselves 
to serious (or heroic) treatment, but have 
frequently been put to effective use in light 
verse. 

Famous poems in the heroic couplet form: 
in the 18th century, Alexander Pope’s “Rape 
of the Lock”; in the 19th, Robert Brown- 
ing’s “My Last Duchess” ; very current, Og- 
den Nash’s celebrated “Scrooge Rides 
Again’”’ which appeared on Ho.ipay’s 
Christmas ’58 cover. 

The following heroic couplet appeared in 
1958 in a poetry journal scarcely calculated 
to be interested in the staidly conventional 
heroic couplet of earlier English poetry. 


Couplets For The Curious 


Was Judith, holding Holofernes’ head, 
Half sorry she had not remained in bed? 


Did bold Aeneas, in the afteryears, 
Reflect regretfully on Dido’s tears? 


Despite Penelope’s long-guarded charms, 
Did stout Odysseus dream of Circle’s arms? 


At times, might Galahad, the perfect knight, 
With joy have changed his shield for one less 
bright? 


Would Abelard, part demon, saint, and mage, 
Have gladdened Heloise in his old age? 


Though Dante’s love burned like a taper’s flame, 
Would bliss have left us Beatrice’s name? 


Could Mary, whom men called the Magdalene, 
Have loved so deeply had her life been clean? 


Was not crusading Peter fortified, 
As he met death, because of One denied? 
Voices 
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7 e next poem exemplifies the use of ex- 
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! ely short lines to create a composite, 
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heroic couplet form is most difficult to 
truct. Does this photo give you a start? 





ified effect. It has six lines, each of four 
ables (two poetic feet), rhyming i in cou- 
mets. hee unduly, or used too often, 
h short lines would appear affected. This 
is new, having been published in 1959. 


Reflection 


Gray December's 
Glowing embers 
Sometimes warm hearts 
With subtler arts 
Than sunlit June 
With love too soon. 
The Lyric 





POETRY MARKETS 








ypy periodical listed here is considered a “mar- 
t.” Some markets pay, more do not. Most poets, 
hough far from scorning cash, would rather 
their poems published in a periodical of 
y reputation, than to have their poems paid 
but appear in sloppy dress and shoddy com- 
. Publications are arranged in alphabetical 
nce in each of the following lists. Simply 
iress “The Poetry Editor,” if name is not given. 
following abbreviations are used: Acc. (pay- 
Mt on acceptance or shortly after) ; Pub. (pay- 
tt on or after publication) ; D (daily publica- 
); W (weekly) ; M (monthly) ; and Q (quar- 
). 
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Quality and University Group 
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hi group has swung considerably left of center, 
Most cases. Austerity rather than emotion is the 
- Rhyme and meter frequently are lacking. 
hor may appear occasionally, but it is likely to 
Sardonic, almost never genial. Members of this 
ip favor experimentation to varying degrees, 
many like to call themselves “‘Modern.”” Most 
not all stop short of unintelligibility in verse 
















bent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Ill. (Q) 
meer Quinn. Nominal payment. Pub. 


merican Scholar, 1811 Q St., N. W., Wash- 
fon 9, D. C. (Q) Hiram Haydn. $10-up per 
Acc. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
(M) Uusually $1 a line. Acc. 


mper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
- (M) Good rates. Acc. 



















The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. (Q) 65 cents per line. Pub. 


The Kenyon Review, Box 127, Gambier, Ohio. 
(Q) John Crowe Ransom. 50 cents per line. Pub. 


New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, N. M. (Q) $5 per poem. Pub. 


Prairie Schooner, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (Q) Karl Sha- 
piro. No payment. 


The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. (W) John Ciardi. 50 cents per line, re- 
ported $10 minimum per poem. Pub. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. (Q) $5 per poem. Pub. 


The University of Kansas City Review, 5100 
Rockhill Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. (Q) Does 
not pay. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. (Q) Charlotte Kohler. 50 
cents per line. Pub. $1,000 annually in Emily 
Clark Balch Prizes. 


The Western Review, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. (Q) About $6 per poem. Pub. 


Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. (Q) Good rates. (Pub.) 


Woman’s and Home Magazines 


Poetry in this group normally is unsophisticated 
and readily understandable. Lyrical qualities 
likely, wide range of topics covered, home and 
family life included. Usually short. Deceptively 
difficult to hit. Don’t underwrite and do sound 
natural. 


Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., 
1, Pa. (M) 30 cents per line. Acc. 


The Christian Home, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M) Fair rates. Acc. 


The Christian Mother, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. (Q) 25 cents per line minimum. 
Acc. 


Pittsburgh 


Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. (M) Some light 
verse. Good rates reported. Acc. 


Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. (M) High rates. Acc. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. (M) High rates. Acc. 


National Business Woman, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (M) Short 
poems, light verse. $2-up. Acc. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (M) 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Like most American poets under fifty, I earr - ; 
my living as a teacher. I have been luckie’ | : 
than most, however, because I spent the si 
years after graduating from college on a serie 
of fellowships, and never went to graduat¢] wil 
school for a Ph. D. I spent my time writing thou 
poems instead of footnotes, and I am gratefug how 
to a number of benefactors. However, the F2' 
free years have come to an end, and a yea! ob 
ago I took a job at the University of Michi- ce 
gan. For the first time in seven years I have $4 
duties to something outside myself, and 4 
schedule not dependent on my desire to work. 
For years before it happened, one line of 
questioning needled me again and again 
| What would happen to my writing under the 
«| pressure of a job? Would my energy and ir- 
terests be drained by my students? Would) 
the occupation of my time act as a barrier t0} 
creativity? Could I separate the words of] 
writing and teaching? Now, after a year 0 
teaching in which I have written and sold 

















any poems to THE New Yorker, THE 
@rurpay Review, THE New York TIMEs 
ERARY SUPPLEMENT, and other maga- 
es, and had published my second book of 
betry, The Dark Houses, (Viking Press, 
$58) I know that answer to my question 
_ ig.and I think that I can identify the reason 
icaehind it. 
1oze,§My persistence in writing poems I owe to 
e habit of writing on a schedule—early in 
v0rl@he morning before the rest of the family is 
ake. And this habit I owe to Archibald 
r the : _ 
acLeish and a misunderstanding. 
or téfWhen I was a junior at Harvard, Archibald 
acLeish came to the University as the new 
oylston Professor. Those of us who were 
ationpriting were eager to get to know him, and to 
ave the benefit of his criticism of our work. 
10N5\He taught a class in creative writing for up- 
erclassmen and graduate students which I 
anaged to join. Most of the year we had a 
onference a week with MacLeish, but no 
lass meetings. His criticism was often help- 
ul, but like most teachers of writing he was 
specially good in giving us a mark to shoot 
t, in inspiring us by his very professionalism. 
was anxious to please him and hung on his 
ords with all the tenacity of a twenty-year- 
gld poet at the feet of one of the arrived. 
hen, one day he told me that I was lazy. 
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oil Craft vs. Content 

duatt I will never cease to thank him for that insult, 
riting though I misunderstood at the time. I 
tefupfhought he meant that I did not spend 
- the Rough time on my writing, that I dashed it 
year Pl on the run. As a matter of fact, this par- 
Cichi- icular fault wasn’t mine at all. I was even 
hen a reviser and polisher and painstaker, 
and things came no more easily than they do 
ow. What MacLeish said was perfectly 
‘rue, but he meant that I was spiritually lazy, 
ne ol Bhat I took no chances in my subject matter, 
gain. nd that I was satisfied to keep on writing the 
-r the @erfect, but perfectly trivial, little poem. 

d in Years later I read that T. S. Eliot had said 
‘ouldifhat the sign of promise in a young poet is 
‘er tomeechnical perfection rather than profundity 
js off. thought, and W. H. Auden had agreed 
ith him. Whether or not I promised any- 
ing, and whether or not I have done any- 
hing worthy of promise—I was, without 
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The Author’s Analysis 
of His Latest Book 


I think a lot of The. Dark Houses (1958) 
is a new departure. In my first book I 
had too well learned a few technical 
abilities, and an ability too well learned 
can become a habit. Also, I feel that 
Exiles and Marriages was too limited 
and subjective in its scope. In The Dark 
Houses, I was trying to break through 
in two different ways. Technically, I was 
trying to abandon in much of the book 
what came easily. An artist must contin- 
ually invent new difficulties to conquer, 
or he will stop being an artist quickly 
enough. A good deal of the new book is 
in free verse, which I find very difficult, 
or syllables or accentuals rather than in 
regular iambics, and my earlier meters 
had been quite regular. 


Similarly, the intellectual construction 
of many of the poems comes closer to 
modernism, using implication where I 
earlier used statement. In content, I 
attempted to extend my range by writ- 
ing about American society, in particu- 
lar the middle-class suburbs or the urban 
East where I grew up. 


I have tried to be hard in general. The 
throwbacks are few. I finished—and 
thought good for at least a time—about 
sixty poems in three years between the 
two books, but I only published thirty 
in The Dark Houses. I omitted poems 
that had been published in THe New 
YorRKER, WESTERN REVIEW, VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY and many other poems. 


I know that an artist cannot will him- 
self into writing better poems, but he 
can will two things: he can will the re- 
jection of that part of himself which is 
inferior, both in poems and in charac- 
ter as an artist; he can will himself into 
a constant awareness of the necessity for 
change, and of the disaster which is 
complacency. 
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Creative process on paper: Above is a first rough draft of the first stanza of Jack and the Other Jack. 
Below, see how Poet Hall sends the poem off to a successful start. 


Jack and the Other Jack 


Jack told himself the world was pure as soap, 
The kind that floats. He traveled little, went 
From home to work to home, so that his scope 
Would not include corruption or dissent. 


He drank no coffee, but he couldn’t sleep. 
Although he knelt beside his bed and prayed, 

He prayed to names. His rabbit pulse would leap 
To see a drunken man. He was afraid. 


Then in his room it stood, face much like his, 

But changed throughout, the lips and nose more 
wide. 

A large, permanent smile whose messages 

Attacked his ear with grossness. Terrified, 


He waited for a metamorphosis. 

The loosened body, filled with appetite, 

He thought would slough all memory but this 
Adjunct of novelty and bad delight. 


He found himself mistaken, for in time 

The long way home became his self-command ; 
He learned that wanting things was not a crime, 
Nor was it devilish to understand 


Now unified within their father’s son, 

Two Jacks combine their mutual desire, 

And talk each night about what they have done 
And not done, and continue to conspire. 


Reprinted from “‘The Dark Houses’ published by Viking Press. © 1958 by Donald Hall. 
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inowing it, following Eliot’s formula for ac- 
iring technical skill, and I was letting the 
tent go hang. I remember residing com- 
ently in the attitude that craft was every- 
ing in poetry, and that thinking and feeling 
ere only illusions created by craft. Mac- 
ish was right that I was spiritually lazy, 
pnd I have learned to try to be harder on my- 
elf in the subject matter of poems, but I 
ink that my apprenticeship to pure craft at 
t time has served me since. 


I was, as the self-styled master craftsman, 
ighly disturbed to be called lazy by my 
eacher. I told him I wasn’t and he came 
ack and said that I was again. The only way 
could think to convince him was to work 
en harder. But, of course, I knew only one 
ay to work—not spiritually, on myself, but 
ike an artisan on my poems: by polishing, by 
ision, by crossing out lines which I liked 
but which were wrong in this particular 
boem, and starting over again. But polishing 
nd revision took time, much time. Mac- 
eish had been telling me that he, and most 
| pf the writers he knew, worked by a regular 
ehedule. I decided I would give it a try. 


Setting-up the Schedule 


That first year I worked afternoons. I found 
myself able to walk up to the Lamont Library 
at about two o’clock, and write until four or 
five. I went to a little booth in a typing and 
smoking room on the second floor. Often I 
would bring my typewriter, so that if I 
wanted to see what a poem looked like, I 
ould type it up from my scratchy longhand. 
Previously I had worked when the spirit 
oved me, and of course I still managed to 
Tite by inclination as well as by appoint- 
ent. Mornings if I had a new idea, I would 
ut my classes and work. Evenings there 
ere plenty of occasions when I found my- 
elf doing drafts, or fiddling with an older 
poem. But every afternoon, regular as a 
ime clock, I sat down at my booth in La- 
mont and entered my own private world. 





Now that I am nine years older, afternoons 
te the very time I find it most difficult to 
work. Others have found it a productive 
me, however; Dylan Thomas’ usual habit 
it his home in Laugharne was to spend the 
morning over breakfast and the mail and a 














bit of pubby friendship. But after lunch he 
retired to his cabin high on the cliff over his 
house and wrote, spending the whole after- 
noon most likely at the productioin of one or 
two lines. For me, the afternoon has become 
the time mostly for mechanical work, typing 
up finished manuscripts and answering busi- 
ness letters. When I met Robert Graves this 
year, I discovered that one of the sources of 
his immense activity as a writer in poems, 
novels, editions, essays, and translations—a 
round of activity which makes his career my 
ideal of a literary career—has been his mas- 
tery of the fifteen-minute nap. I am working 
on it, though in my practice it tends to de- 
generate into the head-fogging, frustrating, 
debilitating forty-five minute nap. If I 
should master it, perhaps I could add the 
afternoon to my writing schedule. 

It was in the summer before my senior year 
that I switched my schedule to the early 
morning. MacLeish had told me that Hem- 
ingway rose before the dawn and worked 
until the middle of the morning, and he said 
that he himself preferred the early hours. I 
began to find more and more authors who 
liked this quiet time. Trollope wrote his 
daily stint before breakfast. Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark, when he is working on a 
novel, often gets up as early as four o’clock 
to work on it. I was more cautious, and chose 
six as my time. I began it on my grandpar- 
ents’ farm, where I worked at haying only in 
the afternoons. Of course the rest of the 
farm was up and working at six. My grand- 
mother brought me a pot of black coffee at 
that hour, and the recipe was complete, and 
has remained the same: six o'clock, black 
coffee, and solitude. 

Some poets need a push in one direction, 
some in another. When we hear that Hart 
Crane sometimes needed a gallon of wine and 
a loud jazz record playing over and over 
again to release his imagination, we must 
realize that Crane needed mechanical de- 
vices to take the straitjacket off his imagi- 
nation. He deliberately deranged his critical 
faculties, for the critical faculties were strong 
enough to keep him from writing if he had 
not deadened them. When I—and probably 
most writers—need the morning and black 
coffee instead of night and a gallon of wine, 
we are admitting that we need to stlmulate 
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the critical faculty, that we have the imagi- 
nation in strong force, but that we need 
everything we can summon to make us cross 
out a line. 

That summer on the farm was a productive 
one, and the early hour seemed so beautiful 
to me that I wanted to continue it when I 
returned to school. I had a hot plate and 
made coffee on it while I dressed, and sat 
down in a chair at about six fifteen to start 
work. I had one streak of taking my papers 
and pencil to an all-night cafeteria in Har- 
vard Square, and writing in the middle of 
innumerable dirty cups and saucers, napkins, 
and unused spoons. I had fantasies that 
someone would run an early morning sight- 
seeing bus to watch the boy who wrote poems 
among early morning workers at Albiani’s. 


The Secret Life 


Poetry, a friend of mine has said, is the secret 
life. I think that the writing on a schedule, 
and the early morning, is my way of achiev- 
ing the secret life. My friend himself, who 
is a poet, likes to live in a city where he can 
keep a secret room, a room no one but he 
knows about, not even his wife. He will go 
there to be himself. I think that the hour has 
for me the effect of separation into a world 
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of the imagination, a world untainted | 
money or the material things, or even by t! 
good outside influences like a family. I fg¥™™ 
most fully alive from six to eight in the mor lines, 
ing, because I am fully concentrated on 9 §"" 
thing, my art, and I am separate from everg@"Y° 
thing peripheral or opposed to poetry. unc 
The next two years I spent at Oxford, af pad 
I remember the cold, damp, English daw whic 
That first year, however, I did not so a 
work as play during Oxford’s terms, and} * 
wrote most of my poetry during Christm} - 
and Easter vacations in Paris. However, th§. a 
Christmas and Easter vacations from Oxfor ”® 
are each six weeks long. I had an old how 
on the rue de Verneuil—Hotel du Pavillo 
since torn down for an apartment building- 
where I had a good-sized, moderately clea 
room for a little less than a dollar a day, ( 
course I still couldn’t write without chemid 
aid, so the bonne brought me croissants an 
two small] pots of black coffee. My concier 
expected me to die within a year since 
drank black coffee (French black coffee : 
that) early in the morning instead of cafe a 
lait like a sensible Gaul. My liver was 
pected to pop like a baloon, but I am still ge 
ting along with my old one some years late 
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I worked in Paris until the middle of th} me, 
morning every day, and then strolled aroutt} hoy 
the bookstalls and the galleries, and “— by 
friends, and day-dreamed about what 
would eat that night at dinner. But, despi} dey 
my reveries over food, early morning was t!¥} sey 
focus of my day. for 


Writing the Prize Poem 


That year I wrote a poem called “Exile Re 
Oxford’s Newdigate Prize Poem every ye & 
is written to a title chosen by the committe ¢ 
of judges, and in 1952 the title was “Exile 

The subject was a natural for a first-time-it! 

Europe American, whose poems had sool§ | 
ten concerned human isolation. I wrote! 
in Paris in those two vacations. It won th 
Newdigate that spring and was printed fir 
as a pamphlet by the Fantasy Press in Ox 
ford, then in Tue Paris Review, suitabl 
enough, then as one of the polar points in” 
book Exiles and Marriages, and most © 
cently in Oscar Williams’ New Pocket An 
thology of American Verse. 
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The longest poem I had ever managed to 
write before “Exile” had been forty-eight 
lines, and it had nearly killed me. But the 
shortest Newdigate before 1952—the shortest 
anyone could remember—had been one 
hundred and eighty lines. I compromised 
and decided to try to make my poem a hun- 
dred lines. I drafted in prose ten units 
which I thought I could make into ten-line 
stanzas. I did the prose-drafting in Oxford, 
just before I went to Paris in December, and 
that vacation I laboriously turned the prose 
into verse, and went through draft after 
draft of the verse, morning after morning 
without missing a day. 

If I had not been on a schedule, if I had not 
been willing to make poetry my daily work, I 
would not have been able to write “Exile.” 
It required long hours, conscious planning, 


|} and careful reworking for me to sustain a 


poem of a hundred lines. It was a turning 
point for me, and really the beginning of my 
struggle against the kind of laziness Mac- 
Leish actually meant. So my misunderstand- 
ing of his remark helped me to change the 
reality of what he observed. Revision can be 
a spiritual act, a censoring of incomplete ut- 
terance, a refinement of the sensibility; for 
me, such revision requires an accrual of 
hours. The time is spent in self-examination 
by means of examining a text. Some poets 
have been able to do their concentration in 
depth more quickly, perhaps all day long for 
several days in a row, to finish a poem, but 
for me and I think for most writers a lapse 
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of time is necessary, a little distance. Who- 
ever he is, no writer is worth his salt who has 
not discovered by the age of twenty-five that 
writing is hard work: that no matter how 
lofty the art, the writer must sometimes con- 
sciously search for his subject; must con- 
sciously work at it for long hours with the 
concentration of all his faculties. 

The next year, my second and last at Ox- 
ford, I discovered a new use for my scheduled 
hours. During the summer I was married. 
With all respect to wives, and especially to 
my own, let me say that a writer needs his 
solitude, his secret life. I think he needs it 
first of all in order to be fully himself, but, 
secondly and more obviously, in solitude 
there exist no interruptions. However 
thoughtful a wife may be, she is liable to 
think of something and start to speak before 
she remembers that her part is silence, or she 
will desperately need a cigarette, or she will 
intuit that you desperately need a cigarette, 
or a sweater, or cheering up. It’s also true, 
for me at any rate, that the presence of other 
people awake in the house is a temptation to 
break work and go talk to them. I chose my 
early hours for working two years before I 
was married, but I was doubly happy with 
them after marriage. A friend of mine who is 
a writer of short stories tried the early morn- 
ing schedule, but had to abandon it when his 
wife insisted on getting up early with him, 
making a good breakfast and being entirely 
too helpful. 

After Oxford came a year at Stanford on a 

















creative writing fellowship, and many beauti- 
ful California dawns for writing. I formed a 
habit there which I was able to continue for 
some time, of writing poetry until the middle 
of the morning and spending much of the 
rest of the day on prose. Toward the end of 
the Stanford year I learned that I had been 
elected to the Society of Fellows at Harvard 
as a Junior Fellow for a three-year term. 
This meant that I could spend the next three 
years reading and writing what I chose, and 
it meant that I would have four years in a 
row of free time. (At Oxford I had had to do 
some formal] studying. ) 

These next three years, until June 1957, 
I learned how to work fifteen hours a day, 
seven days a week, on my own. It was No- 
vember, 1955, my second year in the Society, 
that Exiles and Marriages was published, and 
I had written a great deal of it the previous 
year. (ED. NOTE: Exiles and Marriages was 
the 1955 Lamont Poetry Selection of the 
Academy of American Poets.) The long 
mornings were poetry, the afternoons and 
evenings devoted to reading in all sorts of 
disciplines, taking notes, and writing prose. 
But the three years came to an end, I had 
had my share of fellowship for a time, and I 
began to look for a teaching job. 


A Poet’s Kind of Companionship 


If I had felt that I could write for a living, I 


would have. I never had much talent for 
fiction, and I didn’t think that I could sup- 
port my family on the kind of non-fiction I 
was qualified to write. Why did I go into 
teaching? Almost all young American poets 
have gone into teaching, and despite the wild 
charges that poetry is becoming academic, I 
think it is a good thing. There is more likely 
somewhat more intelligence inside the acad- 
emy than there is outside it, and intelligence 
never hurt a writer. The best kind of intelli- 
gence you can find in a university is the anti- 
conformist. The pedantic professors are as 
conformist as insurance salesmen, but the 
smart ones are apt to be observant critics of 
society, discriminating true from false in the 
American scene. Writers are very likely to 
want to talk about literature. Teaching asks 
them to talk about their art to students, and 
provides them with a context of other teach- 
ers with whom, sometimes, it is possible to 


discuss literature. There are few office build- 
ings in the world, or factories, where you can 
expect to talk seriously about Henry James 
or Ezra Pound. Also, there is apt to be more 
than one writer on the faculty of a big uni- 
versity, and the university town attracts the 
writer who is not a teacher but is looking for 
a place to live. Again, the teacher-writer has 
the kind of companionship he is usually look-| 
ing for. 

In the matter of time, teaching takes as! 
much or more as any other job, but you are 
a bit more able to adjust your job schedule to 
your writing schedule, than you are in the 
eight-to-five routine. I work about fifty-five 
hours a week for the University of Michigan, 
but only about twenty-five of these are in 
class, in office hours, or at the University it- 
self. The rest of the time is the preparation 
of class hours and the correction of papers 
and examinations. I can arrange the latter 
duties to fit the times least likely for writing. 
If I have the urge to write in an afternoon, I 
can do it and simply stay up late that night 
doing my preparation. 

Another important reason for going into 
teaching is that it is a profession in which 
it is not difficult to take off a year at a time. 
A substitute can usually be found to teach 
anyone’s courses, and fellowships for a year 
at a time can be had. Most good universities, 
too, have a system of sabbaticals whereby 
teachers can take a year off at half-pay at 
stipulated intervals. Try to find another kind 
of work in which you can up and take a year} 
off, and even be paid for it. For a writer, 
time to write is the greatest of concerns, and | 
for a variety of reasons teaching can give | 
him the most time to write. I have not even | 
mentioned the summer vacation. 


“No One But a Fool. . .” 


Few if any poets, of course, would teach if 
they didn’t have to. The memory of my free 
years comes back to haunt me as I sit correct- 
ing freshman themes. However, no one but 
a fool writes poetry thinking that the world 
is going to pay him for it. We must all know 
that our support has to come from another 
source, and the justice or injustice of it is 4 
question entirely irrelevant. What is relevant 
is to find a profession in which we can con- 
tinue to be poets, can write as much as poss 
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ble, and one which we can enjoy next best to 
full-time writing. 

The question that had always bothered me 
was the question of separation. I was afraid 
that I would wake up at six in the morning 
and start thinking of my ten o’clock class in- 
stead of the poem on which I was working. 
I soon discovered to my immense relief that I 
did not. The world which I had constructed 
over seven years of courting the early morn- 
ing Muse remained with me in teaching. It 
is an underground river of poetry, which 
rises to the surface only in the early hours of 
the day, and during the rest of the time runs 
invisibly under the surface of my duties as a 
teacher. Even when things bother me about 
the classes I am about to teach, I do not think 
about them until I have completed my hours 
of writing. I have written as much verse this 
year as in the years totally free, but I have 
written little prose, have done no undirected 
reading, and have taken fewer of the fine 
meditative walks which are such a creative 
stimulant. I think that I will need a year off 
from time to time to regain capital, for I have 
the feeling that I am expending more than I 
am taking in, but I am thankful that teaching 
has not conflicted in any direct way with my 
production of poetry. I have Archibald Mac- 
Leish and a misunderstanding to thank for 
my ability to live by compartments. 

I am up at six or a bit earlier these Michigan 
mornings. I have a slice of toast and a glass 
of milk while I wake up and the coffee perks. 
Though I go to sleep usually by ten-thirty or 
eleven, I have to shake the kinks of tiredness 
out of my head before writing. My four- 
year-old son usually gets up at this time, and 
I have the problem of packing him off before 
I can get seriously to work. About him, I 
have one other tip I can pass on to anyone 
who might want to try the early morning for 
writing. He wants nothing so much as to help 
Daddy write poems, and though I don’t want 
to hurt his feelings, he must be dispatched. I 
have lately hit upon an ingenious method for 
killing two birds. Andrew each morning has 
me write him a poem (he chooses the sub- 
ject) and read it to him, and thereupon he is 
so pleased and flattered that he retires to play 
in his room until his mother gets up. The 
other bird? I do believe that I am*writing a 
book of children’s poems! 
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On a trip to Tanganyika, or a sojourn 
in Siam, remember you are still a re- 
porter. Bill Ball, opposite, took all the 
photographs on his trip to Russia. Rus 
Arnold discusses what to take in 
photographic equipment and what to 
leave behind. Here are the things to 


remember if you want to be a pro in: 


‘1 Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 





You're a journalist with only a casual ac- 


quaintance with picture-taking. A publisher 
sends you overseas to do an extensive job of 
reporting, tells you he wants pictures too. 
How do you decide what to take along, what 
to leave at home, what to buy here, what to 
buy overseas? How do you. quickly learn 
more about photography so you can be sure 
of good results? How do you decide what to 
shoot, how to shoot it? 

Last summer Bill Ball sent for me. A group 
of about 30 house magazine editors was going 
on a tour of Russia, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. Bill, 
past president of the International Editors 
Association of Chicago, was going along. His 
own tour would be more extensive than the 
group’s, including Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia with stopovers in Austria, Belgium, 
England, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland. 

Bill has been described by his boss, Jonathan 
Pugh, as a “long and lanky Connecticut 
Yankee.” He came to work at Talman Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Ass’n ten years ago as a 
free-lance commercial artist. Today, among 
other things, he writes and edits TaLMaNnaG,—~ © 
Talman’s quarterly external magazine. Re-. 
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Above: Youth is envious, a man is interested, but 
what need has grandma for pretty dresses with a 
scarf to keep her warm? All admire Western style. 


the magazine which goes to the institution’s 
depositors and mortgage borrowers, but he 
depends mostly on free-lance submissions. 
The idea on this trip was to report to his 
readers—many of whom have roots in the 
countries he was to visit—on what life is like 
there today; this report he was to back up 
with photographs. 

Bill figures that experience is the best 
teacher, but the other fellow’s experience 
gets you there faster. So he put in several 
sessions with me, getting a quick refresher 
on photo-journalism. Now that he’s back 
from his trip, let’s see how he went about it. 
Whether you’re planning your first photo- 
essay trip to a town fifty miles away, or going 
overseas, his experiences should be of help 
to you. 


What Equipment? 


Bill owns a Leica. For the trip he got a 
second Leica body. In addition to his 50mm 
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Opposite: Tellers in the State Bank of Kiev. The 
machine by the teller’s right is an abacus, age- 
old counting device using sliding beads on rungs. 


“normal” lens he purchased a 35mm wide 


angle for working in tight places and a 
135mm telephoto for “reaching out” and 
getting close-ups. Each of the three fitted 
either of the camera bodies. He tested all his 
equipment and materials before leaving; 
even so, the new camera body gave him a 
little trouble on the trip. 

He also carried two exposure meters, a 
pocket folding tripod, and filters. For a 42- 
day trip he carried 70 rolls of Daylight Koda- 
chrome and 70 rolls of Super Hypan. He 
also took along 7 rolls of Super Anscochrome 
Tangsten he’d had on hand, but this turned 
out to be of little use. Those few interior 
that were bright enough for color pictures on 
the fast film, such as the Gum department 
store in Moscow, had considerable daylight, 
and came out too blue on the tungsten color 
film. My recommendation had been Day- 
light film with a conversion filter for use i 
tungsten lighting. The Kodachrome Day- 
light film, while often too slow for interiors, 








worked beautifully on all exterior pictures, 
and he’s delighted with the results. The 
screw-in haze filter helped many of these. 


For black-and-white he had yellow and red 
filters, but lost the lens adapter to hold them 
on the camera. This didn’t bother him; he 
seldom felt the need for filters anyway on his 
black-and-whites. 


To Carry or Not to Carry? 


Weight is a critical factor on long plane trips, 
with excess baggage costing 1/2 of 1% of the 
first-class fare for each pound. On the other 
hand, not having the gear you need can be 
more expensive. In most countries you can 
buy supplies locally, but will seldom have the 
time to make the necessary test shots so you 
know what you’re getting. Color film bought 
overseas usually cannot be processed here. 

What did Bill not take along that he found 
he needed? Nothing! He carried neither 
flash nor strobe, and is glad he didn’t. He got 
along without this heavy “extra.” 

What did he take along that he should have 
left home? A spare exposure meter. There 
were enough in his party in case his broke or 
was lost. What about the tripod? “Couldn’t 
do without it, and it didn’t weigh much, It 
made many interior and telephoto shots pos- 
sible.” Bill’s tests had convinced him of the 
need for support for telephoto exposures. 

What about his film supply? “Much too 
much; I only used half. I mailed back, sold, 
brought back or gave away 30 rolls of each, 
color and black-and-white. What’s more, I 
overshot—I have an awful lot of duplicates. 
Still, I'd rather have too much than not 
enough.” Would he carry 36-exposure rolls 
this time instead of 20-exposure? Maybe; it 
would cut bulk and weight. “But it was nice 
to be able to change frequently, and keep 
different situations separated by rolls.” 

He had no difficulty getting all that film 
and equipment into any country. Many of 
them have restrictions: one camera, 6 rolls 
or film, that sort of thing. “Didn’t mean a 
thing,” he says. 

How did he carry his gear? “A traveller 
walking around a foreign city is loaded 
down,” he says. “Your passports and docu- 
ments alone weigh a few pounds. I tried 
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various expedients, finally went back to 
carrying my gadget bag. Any time I left any- 
thing at the hotel, I’d find I needed it. In 
a typical day I’d shoot up about 4 rolls of 
color film, 4 more of black-and-white. | 
kept the fresh film in the gadget bag, the 
exposed film in my pockets.” 

Accumulated exposed film was kept in some 
bags he’d brought along—the double-walled 
moisture-proof type our supermarkets use 


for frozen foods. These he’d mark with the 


location: Brussels, Moscow, etc. (I do the 
same, only I use the self-closing bags pro- 
vided by the airlines for the airsick!) 

The most important thing on any trip is the 
exposed film. Keep it with you at all times. 





Workmen hoist scaffolding for a new building. Their flat caps and suit coats 
are garb very typical of European workers, on both sides of the Iron curtain. 


ailing exposed film from anywhere to any- 
ere is risky, should be done only when 
navoidable. I never even leave it in the 
uggage I check on domestic airlines. 


Making the Exposures 


@ ill used his exposure meter for all pictures, 
setting it as recommended in the instructions 
or color film; on the black-and-white he 
muck to one conservative rating whether 
@ bright sunlight or dim interiors: Super 
mypan at 400 ASA. The Kodachrome was 
processed by Eastman in Chicago on his re- 
turn; he got his 30 rolls back in 2 days! His 
black-and-white was processed for him by 


Astra, also in Chicago. Ben LaVitt at Astra 
tells me that thanks to Bill’s constant faith 
in his exposure meter, all exposures were 
consistent, and they had no _ processing 
problems. 

What did Bill shoot? People, mostly. His 
firm’s slogan is ““Talman—where people are 
more important than money,” and they 
mean it. Applying that philosophy to his 
photo-journalism was what made Bill’s 
coverage so outstanding. Buildings, yes, but 
as a setting for people. Factories, yes, but 
with people working in them. Banks, 
churches, street cars, book-stalls—but always 
with people. And always with Bill’s love and 
respect for his fellow-man showing through. 
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Any Interference? 


What about the problem of carrying two 
cameras—and using them—around Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia? 

“I wandered the streets alone,” he tells me, 
“and was only stopped once. I went behind a 
high wall to get a picture of a building 
foundation—workmen, a woman with a 
concrete mixer, that sort of thing. I made 
one shot, and was surrounded by a dozen 
workmen, including I suppose the foreman. 
They challenged me. 

“T told them I was an American journalist, 
showed them my Chicago Industrial Editors 
press card, and kept repeating ‘Ya nyi phon- 
yi-mahyuw’ (‘I don’t understand!’) They 
finally went back to work, and I left. But I 
never got any official interference.” 

I'd read E. J. Kahn Jr.’s statement in the 
New Yorker (12/20/58), that he was 
“allowed to take all the pictures we wanted, 
wherever we wanted, and to bring our film 
out of the country undeveloped.” I asked 
Bill about his experience in getting his ex- 
posed film out of Russia. He told me that 
he’d had a scare at the border. 

A Russian border guard picked one exposed 
roll of color film out of Bill’s luggage, went 
through the motions of beginning to unroll 
it. Expecting all his hard work to be ruined, 
Bill got excited, started to yell at the guard, 
“Americansky journalist,” etc. But he now 
thinks the guard was just pulling his leg— 
actually the film was not unrolled, and he 
was allowed to take it all with him. 


Getting People to Pose 


How did he get people to pose for him, when 
posing was necessary? Two things. First, he 
studied Russian before leaving, using LP 
recorded lessons. The native of any country 
—Mexico, France, Russia, or French 
Canada—has more respect for a tourist who 
tries to speak the native language, no matter 
how badly, than for one who insists on speak- 
ing his own language. Besides, Bill found 
people who could speak English and helped 
him with his broken Russian. 

Second (and this I think was a master 
stroke), loaded down though he was, Bill 
carried everywhere a slide viewer with color 
pictures of his wife, his children, their pre- 
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Opposite: A new apartment building goes up j 
Russia, to hide the wooden buildings behin< 
Notice the lack of cranes or elevators, and the : 
brick construction. 





fab home, and their garden. Everywhere he 
showed these a friendly crowd gathered. 

In a few of the places where he thought it 
wise to ask permission before shooting, th 
answer was “Nyet!” But Bill wouldn’t take 
Nyet for an answer. “Put up a fight,” he 
suggests. “There’s always somebody higher 
up who will say yes.” That’s good advice in 
this country as well as overseas. 

With Jackie House, editor of a Georgia 
bank’s magazine, he visited a State Bank in 
Moscow, asked a clerk if he could take pic- 
tures, and got the Nyet sign. Miss House was 
ready to give up, but Bill persisted. He went 
up the echlons until he reached an assistant 
director who said they could take one pic- 
ture, then stood nonchalantly by while they 
took seven. 


What Results? 

What did Bill and his boss get out of his trip? 
They have already published one issue of 
TALMANAC entirely devoted to the Russia 
part of the trip, are now working on a Polish- 
Czech issue. The 36-page Russia issue has 
26 color photos (one on the cover, one across 
two pages inside) reproduced directly from 
the 35mm slides, and 40 black-and-white 
pictures. The usual 140,000 press run, 
TALMANAC’S first ever with full color, was 
increased by 50,000; the day I interviewed 
Bill for this column he was checking on the 
cost of an additional run, because many firms 
were asking for quantities of copies. 

From about 500 color shots, many of them 
duplications, he has selected 160 slides fora 
lecture on Russia, an equal number for 4 
lecture on Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Bill will give these talks, under Talman’s 
auspices, before community and church 
groups, and real estate boards. 

He is also preparing two exhibits based on 
the two issues of his magazine, for his a 
sociation’s lobby and elsewhere. These will 
include the pictures used in his magazine, 
plus others, in 7x10 prints: glossies for the 
black-and-whites, Kodaprints for the color. 
An encyclopedia and several magazines have 
offered to buy some of the pictures. 
(Continued on page 76) 























New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


The pendulum has been slow, but it is mov- 
ing. Don’t quote me, but I believe it is quite 
possible that before long you will not need 
to be on the defensive because you’re a 
writer—even a poet. 

All through history, until we hit the twen- 
tieth century, there was considerable respect 
for brains, education and culture. Then 
commerce began to take over, business be- 
came bigger and bigger, “practical” values 
assumed more and more importance. For 
circulation and advertising reasons, our big 
communications industries were constantly 
seeking to reach and flatter the lowest possi- 
ble common denominator. And brain-stimu- 
lants hit a low in public esteem which was 
not to be found anywhere else in the world, 
not even in the most under-developed coun- 
tries. Where else have there been so many 
jokes about absent-minded professors, crazy 
scientists, odd-ball artists, neurotic writers 
and poets? In the last decade or so, the word 
“egghead” has carried even more oppro- 
brium than the old “highbrow.” 

Now people are beginning to see that there 
is more nourishment in egg than in bone. 
There is a growing mass hunger for culture. 
We have more and better music, more and 
better art. In the last twenty years, art 
galleries have increased by more than 300%. 
They fan out from the art center at 57th 
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Street and Madison Avenue, to every un- 
likely corner of the country. 


Poetry on Broadway 


In London the world’s most distinguished ¥ 
poet, T.S. Eliot, is enjoying the success of 
his poetic play, “The Elder Statesman.” It’ 
will undoubtedly come here, too. 


Seven of Broadway’s most brilliant current 
plays are either biographies of our greatest 
writers, or pure dramatic poetry. Each one 
received excellent reviews from the critics, 
and is enjoying enormous popularity. Look 
Homeward Angel is a beautifully sensitive 
play, A Touch of the Poet, is autobiograph- 
ical; The Disenchanted, by Bud Schulberg 
and Harvey Breit, is unquestionably though 
not officially the tragic story of the later years 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald; S. N. Behrman’s The 
Cold Wind and the Warm, tells of his own 
growing-up years in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


Then there is a one-man show by John 
Gielgud called The Ages of Man, which 
consists only of reading from Shakespeare's 
plays and sonnets. One man reading poetry 
for a whole evening to a full house of wild- 
ly appreciative listeners. 

There is another one-man performance by 
the playwright-actor, Emlyn Williams, of his 





ished 
ss of 


” Its 


production, A Boy Growing Up, a 

rayal of Dylan Thomas as a youth. An- 
her man reading poetry for a whole eve- 
bg to a full house of appreciative listeners. 
nd finally there is J.B., by Archibald 
acLeish, which Brooks Atkinson called 
e of the memorable works of the cen- 
.” This is poetic drama at its very best. 
hd it’s a sell-out. 

you have occasion to come to New York, 
pe seven stage offerings are for you. A 
iter, particularly a poet, would find any 
e of these an unforgettable experience. 
/hat’s even more important, they would 
t have been available to us if each one had 
t been carefully considered by a group of 
rd-headed businessmen, who put them on 
ause in their judgment these plays would 
financial as well as artistic successes. And 
ey are. Not one of these items is in any 
py subsidized. Broadway is betting its 
pney on an increasingly high level of taste 
the part of larger and larger audiences. 
ven radio and TV cannot completely 
ore poetry. In one week there was a de- 
thtful radio talk by John Ciardi, and on 

a three-way conversation with Ed Mur- 
w bringing out the best from Archibald 
acLeish in Washington, Arthur Rubin- 
prin in New York, and Anton Sominsky, the 
lish poet, in Warsaw. 

ollywood and the “big” magazines need 
ore time. They still can’t believe there is 
American market for quality literature. 
rst they have to downgrade themselves 
oer to the edge of catastrophe. When 
ere is no place else for them to go but up, 
ey will look around and see the vast audi- 
ce for good, solid material in every field 
communication. 

nthe January issue of WrirER’s DicEst 
u saw figures in this column showing that 
bBOoK has been doing better than most 
er big circulation magazines, both in 
wsstand sales and in advertising lineage. 
is was no accident. For the last several 
ars you have been reading here that Rep- 
DOK not only said they wanted good stories, 
t actually published them—-stories that 
fre well written and that dealt with real 
0 blems. Results: more readers, more ad- 


Poetry Books 


Book publishers are putting out more poetry 
than ever before and more people are buy- 
ing and reading them. Simon & Schuster 
leads the list with The Odyssey, A Modern 
Sequel, by Nikos Kazantzakis. Translation 
into English Verse, Introduction, Synopsis 
and Notes by Kimon Friar. This is a $10 
book (33,333 lines of poetry), and the re- 
view by Dudley Fitts occupied the first page 
of the Sunday Times Book Review. To us 
such a book is interesting not only as a noble 
work of art, but as a proof that poetry can 
pay off. Even before publication date, or- 
ders and reorders in lots of 100 and 200 
copies each, had completely exhausted the 
first edition. 

The Macmillan Company has come out 
with The Magic-Maker: E. E. Cummmings, 
by Charles Norman, a biography of the poet, 
($8); Viking is represented by Ovid: The 
Metamorphoses, a complete new version by 
Horace Gregory, ($7.50); Atlantic-Little 
Brown, Selected Poems : 1928-1958, by Stan- 
ley Kunitz, ($3.75). Doubleday’s this month 
offering: Robert Graves’ new collection, 5 
Pens in Hand . . . poetry, nonfiction and 
stories. 

Poetry has even invaded New York night 
clubs. At the Village Vanguard there have 
been poetry readings by Langston Hughes 
and Jack Kerouac, and others. Similar en- 
tertainments have been offered by the Cafe 
Bohemia, the Half-Note, The Five Spot. Of 
course, some of this has the melancholy, with- 
drawn quality of the “San Francisco Crowd,” 
where the backgroun<! music drowns out the 
reading in the foreground, and both offer 
a great deal of “beat’’ in every sense of the 
word, at the sacrifice of other important 
poetic qualities. But when you get someone 
like Langston Hughes. . . . 


The important thing is that poetry is being 
read and listened to — and paid for. In 
New York you don’t have to wear a turtle- 
neck sweater and sneakers and dark glasses. 


Poetry on Record 


Further proof that there has been a steady 
growth of interest in poetry, is the great suc- 
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cess of poetry reading on records, which is a 
relatively new development. 

If you are interested in starting or supple- 
menting a poetry record collection, here are 
some items you should not miss: 

Edith Sitwell, Caedmon No, 1016, Facade, 
in which she reads verse with an orchestral 
background accompaniment, with music by 
William Walton, ($5.95). Another excellent 
Sitwell recording is by London, No. A-4104, 
two records, at $4.98 each. Frost Reads 
Frost, by Decca, No. 9033, $4.98, and Frost 
Reading Poetry, Caedman No. 1060, $5.95; 
Sandburg Reads Sandburg, Decca No. 9039, 
$4.98; Dylan Thomas has a series of four 
records, by Caedmon, at $5.95 each, of 
which two are particularly recommended, 
No. 1002, which is the first of the four, 
called Child’s Christmas in Wales, and No. 
1061, the fourth in the series, Visit to 
America. 

T.S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, read by T-S. 
Eliot. Angel recording No. 45,012, $3.98. 
There are some good Caedmon Eliots, too, 
if you want more, 

Dorothy Parker, Spoken Arts, No. 726, 
would be a welcome change of pace, $5.95. 

Henry Miller is interviewed on a Riverside 
recording, No. 2002 and No. 7003, The Life 
and Times of Henry Miller. 

E. E. Cummings, No. 1017 on a Caedmon 
recording can be had for $5.95. 

The San Francisco crowd? By all means. 
Get yourself the Fantasy recording No. 7004, 
which includes Kenneth Rexroth, Alan 
Ginsberg’s Howl, and, by Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti, Tentative Description of a Dinner 
Given to Promote the Impeachment of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and Other Poems, $4.98. 

The speeds are all 331. 


People Do Care: Poetry Prizes 
..» by Nancie Taphorn 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: Not too many years 
ago a poet whose name is familiar to every 
person interested in this art, was the recipi- 
ent of an award made possible by the Acad- 
emy of American Poets. His response after 
receiving both the award and his first quar- 
terly check was an overwhelmed, “I didn’t 
know so many people cared.” His name— 
E. E. Cummings. 
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E. E. Cummings: The Magic-Maker . . . 
Lamont, the Bollingen . .. what next? 


Fortunately, people do care. The rapid outfis ; 


growth of poetry awards and contests al 
over the United States within recent years: 
concrete proof that public interest in thé 
poet’s welfare is increasingly enthusiastic 
Certainly no artist dedicated to the pursui 
of this elusive muse need ever complain tha 
there are no markets which will give hig 
work a hearing. If he is productive, the mar 
kets will be receptive—and though they may 
be less numerous than those for works o! 
prose, they are just as alert, if not more s0 
to the pressing financial problems faced by 
today’s poets. They are willing—and able— 
to assist. 

One of the outstanding examples of thes 
societies is the Academy of American Poets, 
Mrs. Hugh Bullock, its founder, was bom 
and raised in Europe and was genuinely ap- 
palled when, after coming to the United 
States, she saw the lack of encouragement 
given to aspiring young writers and noticed 
their often desperate financial situations. 
She established the Academy in 1934 and 
has continued to be its most vital member 
Her objectives, well defined in the Academy'§ 
Charter, are “to encourage, stimulate, and] 
foster the production of American poetry by 
providing for poets of proven merit, by grant- 
ing scholarship awards and prizes for poeti¢ 
achievement, and by such other means as the 
Board of Directors with the approval of the 
Board of Chancellors may from time to time 
devise and determine.” 





The Academy’s major prize for a book of 
poetry hitherto unpublished, is the Lamont 
etry Selection, made possible in 1953 by a 
bequest from Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont. 
ach publisher is invited to submit an entry 
hich he thinks is deserving of the award. 

is year’s winner is Ned O’Gorman, whose 
book of poetry, Night of the Hammer, was 
ntered by Harcourt, Brace & Company and 

as published by that firm on January 21, 
1959. The Academy has purchased 1,000 

opies of the book to distribute to its mem- 
bers. In addition to the Lamont award, Mr. 

’Gorman has had a good number of poems 
published in PoreTry MacGAZzINE, and was 
recently announced the winner of its Inez 
Boulton prize for $100. 

The acqusition of one prize might well have 
a cumulative effect. Once a writer of merit 
lis initially launched, his chances for future 
‘Bcontracts, prizes, lecture opportunities, guest 


a's editing, are substantially enlarged. 


The Poetry Society of America is a second 
organization whose literary accolades have 
provided marvelous encouragement for 
young writers. Any poet, published or un- 
“published, may apply for membership by sub- 
mitting a sample of five poems to be judged 


‘BLamont’s 1958 award was received by Ned O’Gor- 
‘man who also won the Boulton Prize for $100. 


by the Executive Board. All entries are 
anonymous, and two poems are selected each 
month for $20 and $10 prizes. These poems 
become automatically eligible for the annual 
prizes of $100 and $50. In addition there are 
10 other prizes ranging from $100 to $1,000 
for poems in various categories. More appli- 
cations than ever are deluging the small 
office which the Society maintains at 227 
East 45th Street in New York City, and Mr. 
Gustav Davidson, its affable Secretary, is 
frankly enthusiastic. “We are out to help 
young poets who have a demonstrable gift 
—and the unknown has just as good a 
chance here,” he asserts. 

The establishment and continuance of 
these literary prizes may certainly be viewed 
as an invaluable asset for poets. Not only 
does it show an increased stir of interest on 
the part of the public, but it helps the poets 
themselves. It gives them proof positive that 
the public does care, tangibly so. Perhaps 
we are on the threshold of a cultural renais- 
sance in poetry. At any rate, as Mrs. Bullock 
so aptly phrases it, “if poets have anything to 
say, and if we open doors for them, they will 
take the opportunity.” The following pro- 
cession of prizes should provide the keys to 
these sometimes impenetrable doors. The 
rest, prospective poets, is up to you! 


Poetry Prizes 


Robert Graves was the tenth recipient of the 
coveted Loines Award for Poetry, $1,000 
awarded as a recognition of value by the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters from 
the Russell Loines Memorial Fund. Mr. 
Graves was born in London, England in 
1895 and has achieved fame as poet, critic 
and novelist. In recent years, he has resided 
in Majorca, Spain. His Collected Poems was 
published in an American edition by Double- 
day in 1955. The Loines Award, granted 
periodically since 1931, is not open to un- 
solicited applications. 

The $1,000 Bollingen Prize in Poetry of the 
Yale University Library, awarded each Jan- 
uary since 1949 to “the American poet whose 
work, in the opinion of the Committee of 
Award, represents the highest achievement 
in the field of American poetry during the 
preceding year,” was awarded in January 
1958 to E. E. Cummings. It is based upon 
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coll: 


Superb juggling: Majorca resident, Robert Graves’ 
new collection, 5 Pens in Hand. 


published work, preferably within the pre- 
vious year, and U.S. citizens are elgible, al- 
though no poet or publisher may themselves 
submit entries. Selection is done by the Com- 
mittee. 


Designed especially for the introduction of 
new poets and open to any poet via the mails 
is the New Poetry Series of Alan Swallow, 


Publisher, 2679 South York Street, Denver 
10, Colorado. This is an annual contest for 
the best book manuscript (to be eligible, 
poets must not have any previously pub- 
lished books of poetry to their credit) 
and must be of such a length that it 
may be published in no more than 48 pages. 
The winning manuscripts will be published, 
upon normal royalty contract in the New 
Poetry Series by the publisher. Manuscripts 
should be addressed before closing date of 
January Ist for the following year. Write 
Mr. Swallow for a copy of his specific rule 
sheet. The most recent winner in this ten- 
year-old series is Ellen Kay, a graduate stu- 
dent at Stanford University, for her book of 
poetry, A Local Habitation. Miss Kay has 
had four of her poems published in The New 
Poets of England and America, a 1958 poetry 
anthology edited by Donald Hall (see “Pro- 
file of a Poet,” p. 22). 


Designed principally for persons who have 
already published poetry volumes, and open 
to entries through the mail is the annual 
Swallow Poetry Book Award, sponsored by 
the same firm as above. A prize of $250, of 
which $200.00 is awarded outright and 
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$50.00 awarded as an advance against roy- 
alties, plus a normal royalty publication con- 
tract. Closing date here is September 15th 
for a book of poems of any length without 
restriction upon form or subject. Exception: 
no juvenile poems considered. Suggest you 
write for Mr. Swallow’s excellent specific 
rule sheet to insure clarity. 

The Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards 
are divided into three separate contests with 
total prize money $2,025 cash. The best 
poems published in magazines during the 
preceding year may be recommended by 
magazine editors only: prizes here are 
$300, first; $200, second; $100, third. The 
Collegiate Poetry Awards are open to poems 
published within the preceding year in col- 
lege magazines, and recommendations are 
acceptable from colleges only. Three prizes 
of $100, $50 and $25 respectively are 
awarded. The $1250 award for book-length 
poetry is open to typescript entries, which 
must be submitted anonymously and contain 
not more than 30 poems in total of not more 
than 50 or 60 pages, which may have been 
published in magazines but not .in book 
form; books already published may be sub- 
mitted by author or publisher. The most 
recent winner was Eric Barker for Directions 
in the Sun (Gotham). All communications 
must be addressed to The Editor, Borestone 
Mountain Poetry Awards, Box 388, Occi- | 
dental College, Los Angeles 41, California. 


The Commonwealth Club of California, | 


Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco 19, Cali- | 
fornia, awards a silver medal for the best 
book of poetry published during the preced- 
ing year by a resident of California. Entries 
may be made by author or publisher and 
must be postmarked no later than January 
31, 1960 for next year’s contest. The winner 
is usually announced in June at a dinner 
meeting of the Club. The last Poetry award 
was made to Delina Margot-Parle in 1955 
for her book of poems, Symphony. 

Poets who are legal residents of North Caro- 
lina may submit published books of poetry 
to the Roanoke-Chowan Award, sponsored 
by the North Carolina Literary & Historical 
Association, Box 1881, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. Paul Bartlett of Charlotte, N.C. is the 
latest winner of the prize winner’s cup for 
his volume, Moods and Memories. 





April 1st Deadlines 

he National Poetry Contest sponsored an- 
ally by the Authors Club of Chattanooga, 
emnessee is now open; deadline for entries 
April 1, 1959. Cash prizes are first, $15; 
ond, $10; third, $5. Each contestant may 
ter up to two poems on any subjects, each 
ot to exceed thirty-two lines. Enclosed with 
e poems should be a second envelope, 
aled, containing the name and address of 
e author and bearing on the face the title 
d first line of the poems. Winning poems 
jill be retained by the club for use in a con- 
mporary anthology. Others will be re- 
med only if accompanied by stamped, 
elf-addressed envelope. Send entries to 
{rs. Polk Stewart, Chairman, 4102 Cherry- 

on Drive, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The Poetry Society of Colorado announces 
19th Annual American Scene Contest. 
wards of $15, $10, $10, $3 and $2 are 
flered for unpublished poems, 24 lines max- 
um, which further American ideals of 
femocracy as related to present-day con- 
ditions. Closing date, April 1, 1959. For 


letails write Elizabeth A. Hutchinson, 562 


afayette St., Denver 18, Colorado. 

Many poetry magazine awards and prizes 
bre noted in Robert Avrett’s “Poetry Work- 
hop” market listings. 


Back To Prose 


‘oonday Press, 80 East 11th Street, New 
fork City - publishes hard and soft cover 
books, originals and reprints which sell at 
1.25 to $2.25. No “popular” titles such as 
ysteries, westerns, romances or children’s 
books. To be seriously considered here, you 
ust offer high literary quality in fiction, 
history, philosophy, science, art, music, 
literature, etc. Better query first. The editors 
are Cecil Hemley and Dwight W. Webb. 
On the paperback books the royalty starts 
Bt 7% ; the hard covers, 10%. If you reach 
the negotiations stage, ask for the Authors’ 
League contract. 

The big news here is a magazine of stories, 
articles, and poetry which will be coming 
out twice a year in paperback book form, 
elling at $1.25. 

Here, too, the literary standards are very 
high, The first issue contains a novella, The 


Last Summer, by Boris Pasternak, winner of 
the 1958 Nobel Prize for Literature, and 
stories by Karl Jaspers, Nathalie Sarraute, 
Isaac Bashevia Singer. The editors are 
Henry Hemley and Dwight W. Webb. Pay- 
ment is outright at fair rates. 


This is another example of the growing in- 
terest in good “uncommercial” writing. 
Doubleday is doing well with ANcHor RE- 
view, Grove with EVERGREEN REvIEw, and 
New American Library with New Worip 
Writinc, all similar publications. New 
Wor.p Writinc is the oldest (about seven 
years), and perhaps the most widely read, 
with its “limited mass distribution” of some 
135,000 copies to newsstands and railroad 
terminals all over the country. 


Scribner’s, too, puts out SHort Story in 
book form (details in the August, 1958, issue 
of this department). 

Jazz Review is “a monthly publication 
concerned primarily with jazz of all styles 
and ‘schools’,’ but not on a reportage or 
“fan” level. This is a forum for musicians, 
critics, historians and specialists in other 
fields like sociology and psychology, who 
have a real contribution to make toward the 
study and appreciation of jazz. History, biog- 
raphy, criticism, musical analysis, interviews 
with important personalities in the field, 
poetry, drawings, photographs. For this 
magazine, you must not only know your sub- 
ject and be able to express yourself clearly 
and gracefully, you must also be dedicated to 
the cause of jazz. For, alas, there is no pay. 

The editors are Martin Williams and Nat 
Hentoff. The address, Box 128, Village Sta- 
tion, New York City 14, N. Y. 


Magazine News 


There are two new magazines put out by 
Universal Publishing and Distributing Com- 
pany, 117 East 31st Street, New York City— 
Skt Lire and Gotr. 

Go rF uses 5 articles in each issue, running 
from 2500 to 3000 words, dealing with any 
aspect of golf which would be of interest to 
the general golfer. For instance, the first is- 
sue, on the stands now, has a piece about the 
President’s golf game, “Take A Mulligan, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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$3,900 SHORT STORY CONTEST 





Ist Prize $500 cash 


2nd Prize. A portfolio of stocks, issued by 5 promi- 
nent magazine companies, registered in your own 
name so that when you deal with the editor of 
Time, Lire, Fortune, Sports ILLUSTRATED, 
Vocue, House anp GarpEeN, McGraw Hill mag- 
azines, McCauis, Repsoox, SaturpAy EvENING 
Post, Lapies Home Journat, Houipay or Jack 
AND JILL, you can address him as “Dear Employee,” 
and also share in the profits of his work. 


3rd Prize. Room, board and tuition at any writers’ 
conference of your choice for ten days. 


4th Prize. A tape recorder for the stand next to 
your bed so that you can tape those middle-of-the- 
night inspirations. 


5th Prize $100 cash 


6th to 14th Prize. A new 1959 Smith-Corona port- 
able typewriter. 


15th Prize. Postal scale and all the stamps you need 
for one year plus American Express charges (going 
and coming) on all submissions of two novels. 


16th to 24th Prize. We will criticize in detail and 
offer revision suggestions of your winning story. If 
you elect to incorporate these suggestions into a 
re-write of your script, we will pay $5 for each of 
the first five submissions you make of this ms to 
any publisher. We will offer you the names of 5 
possible markets. You do the submission. We pay 
the postage. 


25th Prize. Your choice of a one-semester extension 
course from the University of Chicago. We pay the 
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PRIZES 








tuition. The University’s catalogue lists over a hun- & entit 
dred courses ranging, as you would suspect, from § cont 
astronomy to zoology. subs: 


26th Prize. A year’s subscription to the New York 
Times Sunday edition. (If your dog weighs less 
than six pounds, or is older than twelve, we suggest 
you bring in the Sunday edition yourself. ) 


27th to 35th Prize. 2c for every word in your story. 


36th to 45th Prize. A journalistic photograph of 
yourself (three 8x10 prints) to use when an editor 
wants “a nice picture of you for our cover.” It will 
be made by a member of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers so a negative will be 
available to an editor if you’re lost or strayed the 
day the call comes! 





46th to 50th Prize. One cent a word for every word 
in your story. 


5ist to 75th Prize. Eaton paper kit consisting of 
500 sheets of 16-pound Eaton Corrasable Bond 
(the snowy white kind that erases like magic), 
1,000 sheets lightweight Eaton onion skin for car- 
bons, and 50 82x11 blue manuscript covers 


76th to 100th Prize. The new 1959 Writer’s Mar- 
ket, with 3,500 markets for your story, article, play, 
novel, verse, etc. If you have the 1959 edition, we'll 
send you the 1960 edition, when published. 


101st to 199th Prize. A Certificate of Merit will 
record the place your story won in the contest, and 
you will receive a useful Pocket printer bearing 
your name and address. 


200th Prize. A terrarium. 

















WHAT TO WRITE 





Send in your very best short-short or write one now for the 25th annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest opens February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1959. Prize 
winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of your story as you wish. 
Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no taboos as to sub- 


ject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three judges will read each story entered 


in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, humor- 
ous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get into your 
story with your opening paragraph; (3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coin- 
cidence; (4) Whether gay or sad, show your characters to be humans capable of emotions. 





1. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wrRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. A five-month, $1.50 subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter one story in this 
contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription entitles the 
subscriber to enter two stories in this contest. No 
writer may enter more than 2 stories. 





To Contest Editor: 


Name 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
(] Enclosed is my five month $1.50 subscription with one story. 





3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the 
individual writer. The names of the winners will 
be published in a summer issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. 
All scripts will be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than August 30, 1959. wriTER’s DIGEST 
will exercise care in handling entries, but cannot 
be responsible for their loss. 


4. The contest opens February Ist and closes mid- 
night, April 25th, 1959. Three judges will read 
each script in selecting winners. The judges’ 
decision will be final. 








Address 








City 


Kone State 





$3,500 CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 





Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











~ RADIO 
-TV 


The most important thing to a TV editor 
is the story, not the form in which the story 
is presented. The spacing, the proper use of 
lines of capital letters, and the general adher- 
ence to certain standards are definitely sec- 
ondary. Most editors emphasize this fact. 


However, the beginning TV writer should 
never consider this attitude a good reason 
for not bothering to learn the current stand- 
ards. What the editors are trying to empha- 
size is not that form is unimportant, but that 
story is very important—so important that 
everything else, including form, is minor by 
comparison. 

When you have a good story, a really good 
one that you can’t improve by further 
thought and work, then, of course, you want 
it to receive careful consideration. A script 


By Nancy Vogel 


that ignores the accepted standard of presen- 
tation may very naturally be looked upon 
as the work of an amateur, and perhaps not 
read without prejudice. The basic rules of 
script presentation are easy to learn, and 
should be observed by anyone who wants to 
break into television. 


There are different rules for live and filmed 
television, of course. At the moment, live 
TV plays have dwindled down to a very 
small number, but the popularity of live TV 
will become greater again in the future. 


A live TV script should be prefaced by a 
list of the characters, and a paragraph of de- 
scription and analysis of each one. Here are 
some excerpts from a live play which demon- 
strate many of the techniques you might need 
in writing a play of your own. 





ACT ONE: 

FADE IN: 

DOC RANDOLPH IN MEDIUM CLOSEUP. 
BEHIND HIM WE SEE A ROADSIDE SIGN 
THAT READS "WELCOME TO EMSEN'S 


FORD. POP. 760 AND GROWING 


FAST." DOC AND THE SIGN APPEAR 
AGAINST BLACK. 

IN THE BACKGROUND WE HEAR HARRY 
WHISTLING WHAT WE WILL CALL 
"HARRY'S THEME". THIS IS 


A MELANCHOLY LITTLE TUNE HARRY 


Everything here is in capitals, double-spaced. 
The left margin is about one inch, the lines 
take up a little over three and a half inches, 
and there is a space of about four inches 

at the right. 


Setting is established quickly and visually— 
a small, proud town. 


(MORE) 
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CE WROTE, ALTHO HE NEVER GOT - is a beginning of the characterization 
AST THE FIRST TWENTY BARS OR SO. oer 

EN WHISTLING THIS THEME, HARRY 

RIFTS OFF AT ABOUT THE TWENTIETH 

R AND STARTS AGAIN AT THE 

GINNING. 


This is an unusual and very direct way 


NARRATION SEQUENCES, DOC of getting information to the viewer. It has 
an intimacy which is very effective in this play. 


PEAKS DIRECTLY INTO CAMERA. 
DOC (NARRATES) 


Everything is in capitals except the actual 
guess the last man in the dialogue of characters. Indent about eight 


orld you'd ever pick to be ae ee are 
} killer is Harry Emsen. That's 
lecause there's nothing in the 
orld more definite and final 
han a killing, and Harry never 
nished anything in his life. 
sounds funny to say it that 
ey, I know, but it's a plain Here is a continuation of the characterization 
of Harry. Also, Doc is being characterized, 
md simple fact, the same as by his manner of talking. 
aying that the liquid running 
m Sunapee Creek is water. 


f course, there is a good deal 


f doubt as to whether or not 


ding his killing. Others The viewer's interest is bound 
to quicken here. 


laim he’s bound to do it 





some time. My opinion? I say 
he's done it already. 

DOC MOVES AWAY FROM SIGN AND 

IN THE NEW BACKGROUND WE SEE 
EXTERIOR OF BARDO'S BARBER SHOP, 
WITH STORES ON EITHER SIDE. AS 
MUCH OF AN INDICATION OF "MAIN 


STREET" AS POSSIBLE. 


Here is a mystery—what can be the 
meaning behind it? The viewer’s curiosity 
is aroused, and he will probably want 

to see the entire play. 


Note the manner in which the changing 
backgrounds appear—this gives a touch of 
difference to this play. The directions here 
tell the director all he needs to know. 

This set was here waiting, but unlighted 
during the first narration by Doc. 





Scripts which are to be filmed are very dif- 
ferent. And, since there are so many filmed 
shows, it is probably more important to a 
beginner, unless he feels that he has par- 
ticular talent for live plays, to learn the rules 
which govern writing for film. 


Here is an excerpt from a script written by 
Robert C. Dennis: 


FADE IN: 


EXT. TEMPLE—NIGHT 
FULL SHOT 


By moonlight the temple is mys- 
terious, almost sinister, and 
is a combination of Indian and 
Chinese architecture, but not 
identifiable with any known 
religion. 


2 MED. SHOT—WINDOW 


The Oriental equivalent of a 
stained-glass, and has an eerie 
quality. A brick is thrown 
through it. 


3S MED. SHOT—MEI MING 


She's the brick-tosser. She 
stares up at her handiwork in 
Sullen defiance. Then it's 
replaced by a look of fear and 
she slides away into the 
shadows. 


4 MED. CLOSE SHOT—ZORANA 


in the window. The jagged 
glass and the lighting make 
his face appear as evil as a 
Manchu poisoner. 
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Robert C. Dennis has been a favorite to many 
script hungry editors for more than five years. 


DISSOLVE: 


5 EXT. COMPOUND—DAY 
MED. FULL SHOT 


This is a sort of courtyard 
enclosed by high walls. It's 
alive with beggars, priests, 
fanatics, and an occasional 
wide-eyed tourist: one of them 
being Mrs. Bloxham, a stout, 
middle-aged English woman 
carrying a parasol. As she 
exits from Scene, Smith enters, 
and observes with a kind of 
tolerant wonder the mysteries 
of other men's faiths. 


The typing begins about two inches from 
the left edge of the paper, and the shots art 
numbered about six spaces to the left of the 
typing. Directions to the camera are i 
capitals; descriptions and narration are no 





average script may contain around 60 
ots, but it is far better for the beginner to 
ave too few than too many. By watching 
elevision plays analytically, trying to decide 
jhy switches are made from one kind of a 
ot to another, and noticing the effect that 
s achieved thereby, you'll learn when a close 
hot is called for, when a long shot would 
e more effective, when a medium shot 
ould be most desirable. In general, a long 
ot establishes the over-all scene, and then 
lhe viewer is brought closer and closer. 

There is dramatic impact in the closeup, and 
renerally a closeup is used to show emotions 
br when important lines are to be spoken. 
long shot includes the full figures of sev- 
ral players and some surrounding back- 
bound; a medium shot shows one or more 
haracters from about the waist up. A close 
ot is, of course, just the head or heads, A 
ript can be written with just the use of 
pf those three shots. 
As the setting changes, “day” and “night” 
nust always be specified, so that the lighting 
ill be correct. Also, “exterior” and “in- 
erior’ must be indicated each time, as in 
hots 1 and 5. 
In moving the action from one set to an- 
other, with no lapse of time, the camera di- 
ection used is CUT TO-:, placed at the 
right, about two inches from the right mar- 
gin. If there is a lapse of time, generally a 
DISSOLVE TO: is used. 
The following excerpt will show how dia- 
ogue is handled. 


27 EXT. STREET—DAY 
MED. SHOT—-TOWARD ENTRANCE 


as Smith and Han emerge and 
come down steps. Han signals 
to a rickshaw. 


HAN 


Nevertheless, Mr. Smith, any 
reference to Miss Stirling is 
& serious breach of confidence. 


SMITH 


You would have preferred to 
listen to Hobson's speech? 


HAN 
(looks at watch) 


Besides, you've kept us both 
late. Our appointment was for 
eight o'clock. 


A two-seater rickshaw pulls up 
in front of them. 


SMITH 


(watching a passing 
native girl) 
A wretched hour. 


HAN 


(gets into rickshaw) 
Miss Stirling is at her work 
by nine. Mr. Smith—it's a 
wise man who profits from 
experience. 


Note the relative spacing and indentations. 
Besides analyzing television plays as you 
watch them, buy or get from the library as 
many anthologies of plays for this medium 
as you can, and study them. You’ll find that 
form is not too difficult, and mastering it will 
assure your scripts a sympathetic reception. 


TV Market List 


Cimarron City, NBC-TV. One hour, film. This 
is an hour-long Western series. Standing roles are 
played by George Montgomery, the “good guy”; 
Audrey Totter, and John Smith, a young man of 
the Western town which is the locale. In one of 
the first episodes, Fred MacMurray was a guest 
star. In this role he was a gambler posing as a 
banker who wins the town’s support when he and 
Smith rout some gunmen in a holdup. Finally, 
with Montgomery’s approval, he is named mayor 
of the town; with his new found power, he brings 
in a bunch of his own men and takes over the 
town by force. A clash between him and Mont- 
gomery finally rouses the town to action, and Mac- 
Murray and his men are ousted. Scripts or out- 
lines for this series should be submitted through 
agents to Mae Livingston, story editor, Revue 
Productions; 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


The Lawman, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
is another of the seemingly interminable flow of 
Westerns that have such an enduring popularity. 
John Russell is the star of this one, and he plays 
the part of a town marshal. In one of the first 
stories of this series, the marshal before him has 
been murdered, and he is out to get the killer. He 
knows that one of three outlaw brothers did the 
killing, and this means that he must get all three 
of the brothers, because to get one of them and 
leave the others would be suicide, To help him he 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Alaska Sportsman, Box 1271, Juneau, Alaska. 
Monthly. 35c per copy ; $3.50 per year. Bob Hen- 
ning, Editor. Directed to people interested in 
Alaska. Slogan: “Life on the Last Frontier” is a tip 
to the slant desired here in articles. Pix with arti- 
cles a must. Pays 1 cent per word on publication. 
Pays $3-$5 for B& W, 8x10 pix; $25 for color 
cover shots. All material must be on Alaska. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Monthly. 50c per 
copy; $5 per year. Walter J. Howe, Editor. Di- 
rected to hunters, competitive shooters, collectors 
and gunsmiths. Send for their excellent, colorful 
“Writer’s and Photographer’s Guide” which speci- 
fies subject matter, style, length, payment. No 
charge. Rates are 5c per word; $6 per photograph. 
Uses no fiction. Reports within 10 days. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Arizona Wildlife Sportsman, Box 3407, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Monthly. 35c per copy; $3 per year. Bob 
Housholder, Editor. Read by outdoorsmen—hunt- 
ers, fishermen and campers. Looking for up to 
2500-word mss. on hunting and fishing-trip stories, 
scientific studies of game and fish, reports on hunt- 
ing and fishing conditions within the Southwestern 
region. Pays 2c per word; $3 per pix. Buys no fic- 
tion. Wants 100-200-word fillers which must be 
true outdoor experiences. Reports within one 
month. Pays on publication. 


Athletic Journal, 1719 Howard St., Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Monthly. 25c per copy; $2 per year. M. M. 
Arns, Editor. Directed to high school and college 
athletic coaches, athletic directors and trainers. 
Seeks technical articles on coaching and adminis- 
tration of various high school and college sports 
written by men actively engaged in that field. 
Writers must state their school connection. Pays 
$25 for 1200-word article. Reports in one month; 
pays on publication. 


Boats, 117 Broad St., Milford, Connecticut. 
50 


Monthly. 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. Alfred} 
Stanford, Editor. Read by boating enthusiast 
yachtsmen and do-it-yourself boaters in the mode 
income brackets. Buys articles of interest to th 
small, recreational boater—inboard, outboard « 
sail. Must be factual, technically accurate ho 
tos, tips on boating, cruise stories, home boatbuili 
ing experiences with some emphasis on allis 
sports of water skiing and fishing. Length, abo 
2500 words. Slant: down-to-earth. Payment varie 
Pay on publication. Report within 2 weeks. 


Bowling Magazine, American Bowling Congres 
1572 E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsia 
Monthly. 25c per copy; $3 per year. Directed 
members of American Bowling Congress and bow 
ing proprietors. All male readership. Uses 50 
1000-word human interest and personality piece 
No controversial issues, please. Writer must kno 
bowling field well before submitting. Pays 2'/ 
per word. Buys 8x10 glossies and pays $5 per pix 
Reports within 2 weeks. 


Cycle Action Magazine, 716 S. Bonnie Brae, Lo 
Angeles 57, California. Monthly. 50c per copy; $3 
per year. Chuck Clayton, Editor. Directed to mo 
torcycle racing enthusiasts. Wants brief pictu 
stories of local motorcycle events (races, field 
meets, etc.). Must have a competition slant; thé 
more offbeat the better. Include complete resultj 
and manufacturers of motorcycles ridden. Pays 5t 
per column inch; $1-$5 per photo. Prefers 5x7 0 
8x10 photos. Also buys 250-500-word humorous 
fiction dealing with motorcycle racing. Pay sam¢ 
as articles. Interested in light verse with strong 
motorcycle allusions. Reports within 30 days. Pay’ 
on publication. 


Eastern Ski Bulletin, Littleton, N.H. 8 issue 
November through April. 15 cents per issue ; $1.00 
per year. Enzo Serafini, Editor, is interested in al 
copy having a bearing on the ski sport: humaa 
interest, ski history, early competitions. Want 
tight, lucid writing and favors pieces wth dash 
humor. Uses tabloid format: 100-1200 words it 
length. Readers here are generally familiar with 





latest developments in field. Pays 1/2 cent per word. 
Pays $3 for B & W, 8x10 pix. Offers 5 cents per 
word for short, poetry related to skiing. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


Fishing World, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Eight issues per year. 50c per issue. Sheldon 
Shane, Editor. Read by salt and fresh water sport 
fishermen. Wants how-to articles on fishing. 
Length goes up to 2500 words. Pays around $65 
per article. Wants pix with mss. Prompt reports. 
Pays on acceptance. 


Guns Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, 
Illinois. Monthly. 50c per copy; $5 per year. E. B. 
Mann, Editor. W. B. Edwards, Technical Editor. 
Directed to users of firearms: hunters, target shoot- 
ers, collectors, gunsmiths. All types of guns of in- 
terest here: shotguns, rifles, pistols, machine guns, 
cannons. Prefers 1500-2500-word articles written 
in crisp, factual style. Subjects suggested: profiles 
of leaders in the field; technical stories about col- 
lecting; how-to pieces on shooting techniques. 
Sometimes goes to 3500 words for exceptional 
article. Pays $100-$200 for articles with pix. For 
“My Favorite Gun” section buys 50-word shorts of 
a national character with pix; pays $25. For “Gun 
of the Month” section (usually a luxury or rare 
gun) pays $35-$50 with pix. Wants separate pix: 
4x5 color shots for cover; 8x10 for B & W. Pays 
$5-$10 for B & W; $100-$150 for cover shots. Re- 
ports within 3 weeks. Pays both on acceptance and 
publication. 


Golf Digest Magazine, 611 Davis St., Evanston, 
Illinois. 35c per copy; $3 per year. Howard R. 
Gill, Jr., Editor. Read by golfers, especially those 
shooting an 85-90 average. Seeking instructive 
articles, illustrated with pix or drawings, on all 
phases of golf. Prefers those backed by PGA pro- 
fessionals. Up to 1500 words. Pays 3c per word. 
Occasionally buys short, punchy golf fiction up to 
1000 words. Same rates. Pays $10 for 5x7 and 8x10 
glossies. Pays $1 per line for verse. Four-liners pre- 
ferred here. Reports within one week. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


Inland Waterway Guide, 25 West Broward Blvd., 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Three times per year. 
$1.50 per issue; $4.50 per year. Gil Sayward, 
Editor. For yachtsmen. Seeks short cruise stories 
up to 1000 words covering areas off the regular 


waterways shown on U. S. Coast & Geodetic Sur- | 


vey Charts. August is the Southern Edition cover- 
ing area from Norfolk, Virginia, south around 
Florida to New Orleans. Fall is the Northern Edi- 
tion' covering the waterway route inland from 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, south to New Orleans. 
January is the Great Lakes Edition covering the 
Hudson River, Erie Canal and Great Lakes. Pays 
3c per word. Requires pix submitted with articles. 
Prefers 8x10 glossies and pays $5 each. Seeks short 
fillers on above subjects. Reports promptly. Pays 
on publication. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Monthly. 50c per issue; $5 per year. Charles 





WHEN YOU ARE SICK 


you call in a medical doctor. When your manu- 
scripts do not sell they are sick—and you should 
call in a competent literary critic to doctor them. 


IN TWENTY YEARS 


of professional writing every book I have written 
has been published in the U.S. or abroad—and I 
have authored over 100 novels. I have no mail- 
order gimmicks to sell. I personally read every- 
thing sent me. Replies are prompt. Inquiries are 
welcome. 


1958 WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 


carries my article, A FICTION FORMULA THAT 
HELPED ME SELL 1,000 STORIES. The billboard 
back cover of this magazine should be in front of 
you as you write, for printed thereon is the formula 
that can lead you to literary success. 


I'll work with you from the birth of an idea to its 
final conclusion in literary form. Write for special 
rates for this type of service. If your work passes 
my inspection with your consent I'll send it to a 
top New York literary agent—straight commission, 
no extra fee. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand, minimum $5.00. 
Novels, $20.00. 


LEE FLOREN 


BOX 478 IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Twelve Cents Per Sheet 
One free carbon, excellent quality 
Bond. Typed to your specifications. 
All work proofread and mailed fiat. 
(References.) 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Hotchkiss 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing help you to attain success. My 
clients are selling their work. | edit, polish, correct, 
revise if it is needed, and present your book at its very 
best. It will be returned to you typewritten, ready for 
publication. $1.50 per thousand words, with a carbon 
copy included. Write for my easy terms of payment. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Missouri 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 








WANTED: ORIGINAL SCIENCE 
FICTION for EUROPE ! ! ! 
We require best sellers in science fiction, 
s crimes and mysteries. If the material has 
alread: bese panne & the U.S., we are 
open for European rights. 
Also wanted: cover-paintings and TV-Serials 
C1 (screen rights) ! 
Address all inquiries to: bpa, 
Augsburg, Gesundbrunnenstr. (7, Germany 
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Make Extra Money 
J 
Writing! 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to ‘write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 25 


P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
15c per page 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 

D. PAULLAN 
Les Angeles 36, Calif. 


R. 4J — 400 S. Houser 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Studio Greeting Card Captions 


in many different categories. Must be in humorous studio 
card style only. Immediate payment upon acceptance. 
Write for full information before submitting. 
CORCORAN MFG. CO. 
(Beachcomber Card pe.) 
1369 Gladys Avenue Long Beach 4, California 








ODD HOURS FOR BEGINNERS 


My working day is spent writing for a living. Odd hours I 
will devote to helping a few beginners. 

Short cuts to selling don’t have to be learned the hard way. 
Rates for complete report, suggestions, and questions an- 
swered: $1.00 per thousand words, $4.00 minimum. Books 
$15.00. Please enclose postage. If I do not think I can help 
you your money will be returned. 


LEONARD HUISH 


P. ©. Box 301 Escondido, California 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
gar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 











1000 NEW MARKETS 


covered for you by 


CANADIAN FREELANCE MARKETS 


A monthly market letter fully indexed for fiction, articles, 
anecdotes, humor, poetry, photography, and cartooning. 


Subscription—$6.00 


Send your check or money order to: 


HARRY G. HARLEY, 185 James St., St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per line; 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


ELLEN BROWN 
Worth 5, Texas 


Box 3082 Fort 
Vacation August 20 to 30 
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F. Chapman, Editor. Read by yachtsmen, sailors, 
new boatmen and women. Wants articles on pleas. 
ure boating: how-to’s on building a sailing dinghy 
or on overhauling an inboard marine engine; his- 
torical features such as steamboats on the Hudson 
to wooden whalers off New Bedford. Style: good 
tight writing with a salty flavor. No landlubbers 
wanted. Let content determine space. No fiction. 
Buys 5x7 and 8x10 black-and-white glossies. Pays 
on publication. Reports within two weeks. 


Outboard Magazine, P. O. Box 4246, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Monthly. 35c per copy; $3 per issue. 
Thomas C. Hardman, Editor. Directed to the own- 
ers of outboard boats and to their families. Seeks 
2000-3000-word articles on all phases of outboard 
boating, especially open to first-person accounts of 
outboard cruises with an unusual angle. Want pic- 
ture-stories of outboard club cruises (keep the text 
to a minimum here). Query for “Waterways of 
America” series: each of these articles gives com- 
plete history and report on some popular lake, 
stream or group of related waterways, slanted to 
outboard owner. Pays $100 for articles and pic- 
tures. Send to Charles Dickson, Executive Editor. 
Pix without article get $5 each. Pays $10 for car- 
toons with outboard angle. Reports within one 
month. Pays on publication. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Clifford B. Hicks, Assistant Managing Edi- 
tor, reports in full on needs for their 24-page 
Special Boating Section (usually the March issue). 
“Planned well in advance, feature queries for this 
section should be in our hands by August | of the 
preceding summer; completed MSS are required 
by September 15. We are principally interested in 
fresh subjects appealing to owners of small boats 
(under 21 feet) and to boating families.” He sug- 
gests how-to-do-it shorts and features; build-it- 
yourself plans for boats and some few articles on 
offshoots of boating, such as water skiing, fishing 
and skin diving. All articles must be illustrated by 
good action pix. Pays $10 for one-photo shorts; 
$50 per page minimum for features. In addition to 
this special Boating Section, they use similar ma- 
terial throughout the spring, summer and autumn 
months. Pay on acceptance. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. Monthly. 35c per copy; $4 per 
year. Frank Woolner, Editor. Read by salt-water 
sport fishermen in the United States and neighbor- 
ing countries. Uses features of 2000-3000 words on 
marine angling in salt or brackish waters surround- 
ing U. S. and environs. Stresses how-to slant. Read- 
ers are experienced anglers who want to know 
the who, where, when, what, why and how to catch 
a species. Pays 2c per word ; $3 for photos illustrat- 
ing. Send to Bob Whittier. For cover photos, pre- 
fers 8x10 B & W’s and color. Pays $10. Reports 
within two weeks. Pays on acceptance. 


Skating, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. Monthly. 50c per copy; $3 per year. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, Editor. Read by amateur 





NEW... 


Writer’s Market 


The most difficult job a writer, pho- 
tographer, or cartoonist has is slant- 
ing his material to the market he 
hopes to reach. Until he does this, he 
remains a hopeful but unpublished 
writer rather than a professional. 
The Writer’s Market helps you 
achieve proper slant by providing 
vital information on the needs of edi- 
tors in all fields. It tells you who these 
people are, where they are, and how 
much they pay. In addition, the 1959 
Writer’s Market includes articles 
dealing with such subjects as the tele- 
play, the juvenile novel, fiction plots, 
epigrams, and copyright. 

To order your copy, just clip and 


mail coupon below. 


MAAKRKE 1 


for Free Lance Woiters | 


; 


Here’s the picture we didn’t have last month, though 
nothing short of a full-color reproduction on slick paper 
can do full justice to the beautiful cover of this year’s 
Writer’s Market. Long before the artist started work on 
the cover, however, the editors were busy compiling the 
finest group of market listings in the 26-year history of 
Writer’s Market. This 456-page book lists the names, 
addresses, editorial requirements, and rates of payment 
for over 3,500 markets. These include buyers of articles, 
stories, plays, poetry, books, fillers, photographs and pic- 
ture stories, cartoons, radio and TV scripts, and special 
feature material. 


[) Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer’s Market, soft-cover edition. I enclose $4.00. 


Name 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





(C) Please enter—extend (cross out one) my subscription to Writer’s Digest for one year. 
I enclose an additional $2.50. (Regular price $3.50) 


_Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








OHIO TYPIST 


Experienced Typist. Neat and accurate work. Minor 
corrections. 65¢ per 1,000 words. Mailed flat. 
Prompt and highest quality service. 


WILMENA MERTZ 


Box 59 Buckland, Ohio 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The lergeet 
market open to the rienced w riters—and the only 
where you can EARN HILE YOu ggg ae you hove 
ordinary writing ability. it is possible t ed 
cost Ci os a instruction before it ‘is “finished. 
ia { instroction in bean ana FOR THE 
VENICE ot MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and deomtoties fics” 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
short-stories and television scripts. 
NO READING FEE 


ee HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, lilinols 
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ice figure skaters. Welcomes articles on skating, but 
offers NO payment. Prompt reports. 


Skiing News Magazine, 7190 West 14th Ave, 
Lakewood 15, Colorado. Six issues per year. 5(c 
per issue; $3 per year. Bob Parker, Editor. Directed 
to all skiiers—recreational, family and competi- 
tion, Emphasis on recreational. Wants article 
from 750 words in length on technical, how-to, 
true adventure, biography, historical and current 
controversies regarding skiing—action, mood, of 
beat, humor, high adventure. This is for families 
who know the sport, so background must be cor. 
rect. Wants 5x7 B& W glossies or larger. Pays 
$7.50 each for single news, personality, scenic or 
action pix. Seeks 10 pix photo stories, complete 
with captions, and pays $50 per page for same 
Publishes short, humorous verse, for which they 
pay $2.50-$5. Reports within 30 days. Pays on 
acceptance. 


The Skipper, 50 State Circle, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Monthly. 40c per copy; $4 per year. H. K 
Rigg, Editor. Directed to the well-to-do, urbane 
yachtsman with time and money to indulge his 
hobby. Both sail and power boat owners. Victor 
Jorgensen, Managing Editor, wants 2500-3000- 
word articles on boating and the sea: historical 
material, current trends, problems, conflicts. Must 
be perceptive, well-written and minus cliches in 
technique and thought. Will consider 2 and 3-part 
stories. Pays 3c per word and up. Buys fiction with 
same requirements as above. Fiction length can be 
3000-5000 words. Looking for a 15,000-20,000 
word novella that is original and well-written to 
warrant single issue publication. Payment same as 
above. Wants 5x7 minimum, 8x10 pix preferred. 
Pays $50 for cover shot; $25 for full page; $7.50 
for minimum size. Reports in 2 weeks. Pays on 
publication. 


Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c per issue; $3.00 per year. Irv 
Goodman, Managing Editor. Read by spectator 
sports fans. Buys 1000-5000-word articles on per- 
sonalities, current issues and developments in the 
major spectator sports. Style: direct, careful re- 
porting; specific point of view, minimum of rou- 
tine biography, emphasis on NEWS. Pays $190- 
$500. No fiction. Buys complete photo stories and 
pays from $100-300 for these. Reports within 2 
weeks. Pays on acceptance. 


Sports Afield Magazine, 959 8th Ave., New York 
19, N.Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. Ted Kesting, 
Editor. Read by adult men interested in all phases 
of the outdoors—hunting, fishing, camping, boat- 
ing, dogs. Articles on above subjects should skill- 
fully blend instruction and entertainment. Length 
should not exceed 3000 words. Editor Kesting 
notes: “If articles are accompanied by both color 
and B & W pictures their chances of acceptance 
are better.” Sports Afield makes extensive use of 
picture-stories, where pictures alone tell the story 
and a 2000-word copy block explains. Also buys 
high quality fiction on outdoor subjects such as 
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action-danger situations, particular trips or animal 
characterizations. Length up to 3000 words. Rates 
are excellent. Reports in 2 weeks. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Sports Afield Boating Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. Price 75c. Editor, Ted Kesting, 
Editor. Directed to the mass boating public—the 


and shows in pictures new ways to enjoy your boat 
and motor—inboard, outboard or sail.” Length 
varies with content and type. Pix considered part 
of article and 8x10, B & W’s are preferred. Re- 
ports and pay same as parent magazine (above). 


Sports Afield Boatbuilding Annual, 959 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Price 75c. Ted Kesting, Edi- 
tor. Read by people who are interested in building 
the designs offered herein. Buys only article aimed 
specifically at boatbuilders—building plans for 
boats, complete with architect’s plans. Pix a must 
with articles. Reports and rates same as parent 
magazine. 


Sports Afield Fishing Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Price 50c. Ted Kesting, Editor. For 
fishermen. Buys articles that tell how to catch a 
given species of fish with action pix that illustrate 
the points covered in text. Word length, 2000- 
3000 words. Reports and rates same as above. 


Sports Afield Gun Annual, 959 8th Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. 75c per copy. Ted Kesting, Editor. Read 
by gun collectors, shooters. Articles must be of a 
technical nature. Any phase of guns and shooting 
may be covered, but authors must be qualified ex- 
perts in the field. Reports and rates same as above. 


Sports Afield Hunting Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 50c per copy. Ted Kesting, Editor. 
Wants articles telling how to hunt a specific kind 
of animal with action pix illustrating points cov- 
ered in text. Editor Kesting emphasizes that “arti- 
cles without pix seldom are bought.” Up to 300 
words in length. Rates and reports same as above. 


Sports Illustrated, Time & Life Bldg., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Weekly. 25 cents 
per copy; $7.50 per year. Sidney Q. James, Editor. 
Excellent market and rates. Send for their article 
requirement sheet. All articles commissioned from 
query outlines. Likes personality pieces or close- 
ups, controversial subjects related to sports, au- 
thoritative reports on various games or sports 
situations and articles reflecting feminine or fam- 
ily interest in sports. Favors 5000-word essays of a 
thoughtful nature clarifying an area of sports or 
the sporting scene; prices range from $750 upward 
for an article of this length. Pays $150 for full- 
page photo. Pays $25 for four-line jingles. Reports 
within 2 weeks. Andrew Crichton is the man to 
contact. 


TAM—The Archers’ Magazine, 1200 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. Monthly. 25c per copy; $2. 50 
per year. J. W. Anderson, Editor. Read by sports- 
men, hobbyists, recreational and conservation peo- 





CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 
with the highest editorial requirements will give 
you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Matlled flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








WHAT A BUY!!! 


1. ALL CONTEST NEWS. 2. Re- 

funds (worth $10-$200) & valuable 

free gifts——special offers listed. 3. 

Filler markets. 4. Contest entry 
5. As available, 


advice. entry 


blanks, qualifiers, refund- ifts cou- 
pons sent free with magazine. One year—$1.50; sample 
copy 35c. Issued bimonthly. 


U.S. CONTEST NEWS! Folly Beach, S. C. 








‘How’ MAKE MONEY with: 


Simple CARTOONS, 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [eree 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
pt. 823 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
















EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 55 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 65 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE Trews SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








— ERS! HELP 
3—WRITERS: LET'S a? (1958 Ea! HON). we eescoege 
y : MAKE SELL! (Ai ju 
eaten: TRY SHORT anne a (8 types lained).... 3.00 
6—WRITER LEARN TO EARN! (New be A to writin: 
7—THE DEVIL’ S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50, from me... 


Ridge Rd. R.F.D. #1 MILDRED 1. REID Glens Falls, New York 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction 











I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70¢ 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


57 W. 76th St. New York City 23, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and sentence structure. 
75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last nal e. Free carbon. fi % discount on 


manuscripts over 50,000 words. 
DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1318—54th Street Galveston, Texas 








WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Chicago, April 17-18—Allerton Hotel 
Washington, D.C., May 8-9—Mayflower Hotel 


Literary agents, vRpblishers, editors and writers will lecture 
on short story , juvenile and article writing. All regis- 
tered dalegntes may bring a friend as our guest. ash 
prizes! For details, write 


inv. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex leveland 15, Ohio 
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ple in U.S. and abroad. Write for a copy of 
their excellent Writers’ Guide which covers read- 
ership background, specific article needs, taboos, 
etc. Pays 1%2c per word. Also buys 8x10 pix at 
50c to $1.50 each. Pays on publication. 


Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Balti- 
more 12, Md. Monthly. 50 cents per copy ; $5.00 
per year. Raleigh S. Burroughs, Editor. Read by 
persons interested in thoroughbred horseracing. 
Wants 2000-3500-word articles dealing with 
people, horses, farms, tracks and playing the races. 
Pays l-cent per word and up. Uses one piece of 
2500-3000-word fiction per month and pays same 
rates. Likes pix with MSS and prefers 8x10 shots. 
Pays $4 to $10 for B x W ; $75-$100 for color cover 
shots. Pays on publication ; reports in 2 months. 


Quoth the Raven, Nevermore 


Relax Magazine, 183 Varick St., New York, N. Y., 
has suspended publication. 


Enterprise, The Magazine of Professional Selling, 
11 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III, is no longer 
being published. 


Boat and Equipment News, Stockertown Rd., 
Easton, Pa., has been discontinued. 


Women’s Magazines 


U.S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Pl., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. Monthly. 35c per copy; $3 per year. Al- 
vadee Adams, Editor. Read by military wives, 
service women, families in military service, both at 
home and abroad. Buys 500-2000-word articles of 
primary interest to service wives and their families. 
Suggested subjects: travel, home decorating and 
moving, how-to-rear children in the military. Pays 
$5-$20. Buys 1000-2500-word fiction related to 
the military from the feminine point of view. Pays 
$5-$25. Likes to see pix with articles and pays 
$1-$3 for 8x10 glossies, Pays $1 for short, humorous 
verse with military connotation; $1-$3 for longer, 
serious poetry with the military emphasis. Reports 
within 2 months. Pays on publication. 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








Monthly. 40c per copy; $4 per year. Kathleen 
Aston Casey, Editor. Read by women between the 
ages of 18 and 40, half of whom are married. In 
articles, Glamour aims for the general subject apt 
to appeal to the largest number of their readers, 
but one on which the writer has a special, helpful 
point of view: manners, social mores, emotions, 
education, medicine, personality. Tone should be 
conversational, but straightforward. Length, up to 
2500 words. Rates start at $25 for the short fea- 
tures; go up to $300 for major pieces. No fiction. 
Reports in two weeks. Pays on acceptance. 





Company Publications 

Bruce Magazine, E. L. Bruce Co., Box 397, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. Bi-monthly. Free to select clientele 
Read by those in the building field—contractors, 
builders, lumber dealers, architects, floor layers, 
etc. Interested in any short, unusual article on 
Bruce Products — lumber dealer merchandising 
programs, for example. Excellent photographers 
market, regularly buying pix of historic homes 
(preferably of wood); famous trees, oddities in 
wood, scenic pix for covers. Prefer 8x10 glossies, 
B & W. Nocolor shots. Pays $5 per pix. Negotiates 
with writer on articles. Pays on acceptance. 


The Lufkin Line, Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Company, Lufkin, Texas. Bi-monthly. Free to men 
in oil and trucking industries. Miss Virginia R. 
Allen, Editor. Buys 1000-2000-word travel arti- 
cles with 10-12 B & W glossies for illustration 
Pays a minimum of $25 or Ic per word and $2 per 
pix. Reports in 1 month. Pays on acceptance. 


Wanted: Picture-News Articles 

News Front, The National Picture News Magazine 
for Management, 21 West 45th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Baldwin H. Ward, Publisher, emphasizes 
that the picture-news articles must deal with long- 
term aspects of business, world and national news 
as opposed to day-to-day or spot news. Interpreta- 
tion. First send them a 2-3-paragraph story line 
and proposed illustrations query. Their editorial 
board then commissions from these queries, 3-5 
page articles. Must be heavy on facts with ample 
research. Pays $25-$100. 











EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure “Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 





1658 SO. NORMANDIE 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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ime = Would you like your book to make headlines? 


lers, 
pful 
ons, ; 
Fe publication Can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
P to other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 
fea- 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U:-S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


Cuariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Baaaie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: A correction—Aldus Manu- 
tius, a famous printer of Venice, produced 
the first example of Italic type in 1501. 

A. I’m sorry. I gave credit in this column to 
Erasmus of Rotterdam and I was so wrong. 
Tell me if I’m right about this one: Chris 
Plantain, bookseller and manufacturer of 
little red boxes (whose wife sold neckties on 
the side), had one of his hands slashed by 
an unruly mob who suspected him of being 
a secret guitar player and later, in the year 
1555 A. D., printed a bible. 

Dear John: I am giving up cartooning, as 
much as I love the game and the extra in- 
come. I think that every person finally 
reaches a period in his life when it’s best to 
know he’s licked . . . and that’s it with me. 

A. Here’s a quote I love from that eminent 
philosopher, James Durante: “A man’s 
never a failure until he admits it to himself 
and my lips are sealed!” 

I certainly don’t think you should waste 
your postage and the editor’s time by send- 
ing out unsalable cartoons. A little reexami- 
nation after the factifaction and etcetera is 
probably in order. Improve your work. Go 
back and study again. Take a correspond- 
ence course. And above all, seal those lips! 

Q. I’ve many times heard that cartoons 
submitted by mail to Post and for instance 
Loox are first checked by girls to see if they 
are worthy of a look by the cartoon editor. 
Maybe you have some information on this? 

A. The cartoon editor of such magazines 
as Post and for instance Loox has a secre- 
tary. One of the secretary’s many chores is to 
open the morning mail. I’d guess there are 
approximately 3500 pieces of mail a week 
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for her to open. Fifty of these will be head- 
lines clipped from a midwestern newspaper 
and pasted down on an old piece of paper. 
These headlines will probably read: “43 
people perish in fire at Holocaust Hotel.” 
The secretary has a choice of depositing 
these contributions in the wastebasket and 
then forgetting them before she goes out of 
her weary mind trying to figure out why they 
were ever submitted to the cartoon editor. 
The next fifty submissions our little darling 
looks at are from people who want to get 
rich from cartoons but don’t know you’re 
supposed to draw them. These people cut 
cartoons from old magazines, including the 
one the editor works for, paste them down on 
old pieces of paper and cross their fingers, 
sit back and wait for the money to roll in 
The secretary, since we don’t know her name, 
we'll call her Miss Nomer, either files this 
stuff in the vertical file or mails it back to 
the sender. Sprinkled in with the rest of the 
morning delivery are a dozen jokes sub- 
mitted by sweet little old grandmothers in 
rural areas. Jokes that are scatological enough 
to make Aristophanes’ face turn the color of 
red on a Marlboro package. Drawings come 
in from children and residents of “The 
Kansas State Home For The Pleasant.” 
These are usually free-hand copies or trac- 
ings of Jiggs or Popeye. The next step up 
are the honest submissions from people 
whose drawing is simply inadequate to meet 
the standards set by the editor. This work is 
usually weak structurally. Drawings lack 
form. It looks amateurish. But Miss Nomer 
hesitates to reject it because . . . So if there 
is anything that even faintly resembles an 
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idea in the batch, she puts it on the editor’s 
desk just to play it safe. 

Meanwhile, back in the editor’s office. He 
has about a hundred pieces of mail that Miss 
Nomer piled on his desk to examine. He is 
proofreading captions; production is hound- 
ing him for work the art department won’t 
turn loose. The layout man has arranged to 
have a cartoonist’s signature run over into 
an ad and he has to correct it. He has to 
write a funny speech to deliver to the ad 
executives by 2 o’clock. He has to get final 
OKs on last week’s submissions from his boss 
who has an impacted brain. He has to type 
up captions for the printer and see that 
drawings are properly scaled for the en- 
graver. A proof sheet is brought in to him 
for a final OK with the cartoon printed up- 
side down and the boy who brought it as- 
sures him that the magazine has already 
been put to bed and it can’t be corrected and 
his secretary brings him a cup of coffee and 
starts a long conversation anent the mid- 
west’s penchant for naming all their hotels 
“Holocaust.” And his wife phones and asks 
him what his secretary is doing lurking in his 
office all day instead of sitting outside at her 
own desk where she belongs. To keep from 
hurting Miss Nomer’s feelings (she is a treas- 
ure) he pretends that his wife is asking him 
to stop by and pick up the laundry on the 
way home. This line of dialogue sounds 
suspicious from the wife’s end of the phone. 
She hangs up, jumps in a taxi and heads for 
the office to have it out with that woman! 
But to get back to your question . . . the an- 
swer is yes. 

Q. I’ve wondered how much leeway you 
have in your articles in Writer’s Dicest. Is 
it possible to criticize a man’s work—for in- 
stance Chon Day? Every character he draws, 
to me, is just a repetition of a dozen others. 

A. What you have to say about Chon’s 
work is true . . . and yet it rings a little wrong 
to me. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., Oliver 
Hereford, as well as other great American 
humorists who weren’t even named Oliver 
were first-person humorists working with a 
basic cast of one. Your criticism not only 
applies to Chon Day but to almost every 
other cartoonist who is selling regularly to 
the top markets. So maybe it isn’t too valid 
a criticism. Chon Day is the one cartoonist 





HELPFUL AIDS FOR CARTOONISTS 
AND GAGWRITERS! 
ORDER ONE AND GET OTHERS 
AT NO COST! 

“HOW TO MAKE GAG CARTOONING A 


FULL-TIME BUSINESS." Written by two cartoon- 
ists with 60 years cartooning experience between them. 
7,500 word brochure explaining all there is to know in 
preparing and conducting gag cartooning for a full time 
career. From start to finish, materials, methods, - 
roughs, mailing, etc., all ex lained. Order this and 
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market their cartoons, etc. 8'/, by 11 facsimile inkers and 
pencil roughs included. Or er these two brochures and 
we will also send at no extra cost, “HOW I MAKE 
WASH DRAWINGS” with printed sample. All for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


“HOW I CREATE HUMOR,” by 25 selling gag- 
writers and cartoonists illustrated with their cartoons. 
This brochure is the result of a national contest we held 
and should be read by everyone in the industry! Each one 
tells in their own words just how they go about creat- 
ing ideas that appear in magazines and trade journals! 

14,000 words or more of i inspirin instruction! Order this 
and receive at no extra cost, ARKETING HUMOR 
COPY” and “GAG KERNELS.” It has been said that 
“GAG KERNELS” is one of the best tips on gagwritin 

ever written! All of this for only .00 postpaid. 
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THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY 1S A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gai Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez bog? ag toe The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself ! OP corn Manhattans! Weather! 


Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


DROP DEAD, CARTOON EDITOR! 


Ever felt that way when your cartoons came 
back—rejected? Maybe it happened because 
your cartoons are just plain awful! Why not 
learn to draw professionally? Study with an 
expert—(A Cartoon Editor and Cartoonist 
himself )—-who’ll teach you how to create 
cartoons that SELL! 45 lessons by mail— 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP — at a low cost. 
If you want editors to like you, write me. If 
you’re not interested in selling editors—write 
to a psychiatrist! 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Professional School of Cartooning 

Box WD-MA—57 Lena Avenue—Freeport, N.Y. 
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The Winners 


of PAGEANT PRESS 


Best Book Contest 
For 1958* 


First Prize $500 
THIS INSTANT JOY, by Mary Ballard Duryee . . . Distin- 


guished verse by a seasoned poet. ‘Her work is synonomous 
to me with ability, sensibility and good sense.’’—Marianne 
Moore. 


Second Prize $250 


EXPLORATIONS EAST OF THE HIGH ANDES (From Pata- 
gonia to the Amazon), by Victor Oppenheim . . . Breath- 
taking adventure on scientific trek into unexplored regions 
of the Andes. 


Third Prize $150 
THE MOON VOW, by Hazel Lin... Penetrating novel by a 


hinese woman doctor about the ‘“‘forbidden’’ areas in the 
life of a bride who rejects her husband. 


$100 Each 


THE NEW CREATION, by Louis H. Taylor . . . Study of 
creation based on ideas in the comelel Judaistic writings 
and works of Paul. 


Honorable Mentions 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE CONQUEST OF CANCER, 
RHEUMATIC AND HEART DISEASES, by Howard H. 
Beard, Ph.D. . Early detection, prevention and cure 
through increasingly recognized chemotherapy by a distin- 
guished pioneer in the field. ‘‘Significant contribution.’’— 
University of Chicago, Cancer Research Foundation. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, by Sister M. Florian, O.S.F. Inspir- 
ing, humor-rich story of a convert nun. *‘Alive with enthusi- 
asm.’’—Denver Register. ‘‘Realistic, well-written account of 
religious life.""—Green Bay (Wisc.) Register. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE, by Richard C. Hertz 
. . » Noted religious and community leader prescribes for the 
worries and discomforts of a troubled spirit. Syndicated in 
five metropolitan dailies. 


oe HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, by Rudolph von Urban, 

’ Freud disciple reveals the unexplained in man and 
ney ” Psychoanalysis in everyday language. Probes the 
occult and spiritual life. ‘ . dare the reader to lay it 
down.’’—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 


WHY ANTS ARE AGAINST THE U.S. and Other Sketches, 
by Louis Chayka . . Humorous, satirical episodes and essays. 

‘Wry humor... stinging wit.’’—Detroit oe ‘Sparkling 
with whimsy.’’—Los Angeles Herald. **Delightful.’’—Baton 
Rouge (La.) Advocate. 


THE CROOKED TREE'S CHRISTMAS, by Kathleen Hulser 
Ryerson . . . Warm, fanciful children’s story of a crooked 
tree charmingly illustrated. 


*ANNOUNCING 
BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1959 
$1600 IN CASH PRIZES 
[si entry fee. Write for the simple rules. orto 


still, send us your manuscript for free report of 
publishing possibilities. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC., 
Dept. WC3, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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who has had wider editorial acceptance over 
a longer period of time than any other car- 
toonist in the business. He certainly gets more 
mileage out of a caption than anyone else 
ever has, with the probable exception of 
Gardner Rea. Chon’s work has great style 
and taste. It comes pretty close to the per- 
fect meld of the ingenious with the in- 
genuous. I have tremendous admiration 
for Chon’s work but I wouldn’t swap places 
with him for all of the following reasons: 
1. It can’t be done, so far as I know. 2. He 
must be at least 4 or 5 hours older than | 
am and I’d hate to spot anybody even ten 
minutes when it comes to age. 3. I’ve grown 
accustomed to being me, and in spite of petty 
annoyances caused by this fact . . . it didn’t 
turn out nearly as badly as I feared it would 


I have seen work of Chon’s that, esthetic- 
ally speaking, Matisse or Piccasso could have 
been proud to sign. Chon not only provides 
laughter—but warm laughter. Chon has 
created a character who best fits the stories 
that Chon has to tell. It would be point- 
lessly eccentric to change the character just 
for the perverse pleasure of making him look 
different. Every clown, comic, comedian and 
cartoonist who ever existed is guilty, at least 
moderately, of what you assume is a flaw in 
Chon’s work. If you study Chon’s work you 
can use it as a fulcrum to elevate the quality 
of your own work. If you’re looking for the 
man who invented mistakes, I’m afraid Chon 
is the worst suspect you'll find. 


Q. Isn’t it true that today the cartoon busi- 
ness is bad—especially for those trying to get 
a foothold? As I see it you have to have an 
entirely original style of drawing and top- 
notch gags to even be considered by the big 
magazines today. 

A. Aman draws because it is a magic thing 
to do and because he cannot help but draw 
Ben Hecht once said: “The artist has two 
enemies—his art and the economic system.” 
This isn’t a new problem or one exclusive]; 
the artist’s. It has always been, at least for 
the past 1700 years, “The Best of times and 
the Worst of times.” Just stop a moment and 
seriously consider what’s shaking in the world 
today. You know I’m not just talking trash 
when I say all of us have the same problem: 
“How to get the grocery boy out of our 
pockets.” An editor is specifically hired to 
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get the best he can for his money. But this 
is no recent development. It has always been 
so. Even as you and I. For instance, if you 
were buying an African lion for the children 
to play with, you’d want the best. Not some 
old sick beast that might die before you got 
him home or maybe give the children the 
mange or something. No indeed! You want 
to get the best you can for your money. And 
for your very own poor little dears, the best 
is none too good! Naturally, you’d go out 
and buy the strongest, healthiest young lion 
available within your price range. Any other 
sensible shopper would do the same. And we 
do want to be sensible about this, don’t we? 

In any field of activity that’s commonly 
called “creative” (I’m not too sure Miss 
Nomer didn’t invent that name) this prob- 
lem exists. A serious poet usually puts in 8 
years at a good college and is lucky to ever 
get published . . . much less earn 20 or 30 
dollars in his lifetime. An ambitious young 
sculptor can be pushed out into the street by 
an overflow of his own work before he makes 
a sale. An author can spend 2 to 5 years on 
a book and write thousands of pages with- 
out finding a publisher. The cartoonist 





doesn’t have it so bad . . . if he would just 
face up to the problem. First you have to 
learn to draw. Drawing is a tool of the car- 
toonist. Your drawing should be confident, 
structually plausible, simple, and if possible 
—funny. Being able to draw well is the 
equivalent of an author’s knowing the letters 
of the alphabet. It’s just taken for granted. 
The most important thing for a cartoonist to 
have is editorial judgment. If he can gauge 
his audience properly and decide what stories 
to tell, then half the problem is licked. The 
other half of the problem is how you tell 
your story. Every line in a drawing should 
be a part of what you’re trying to say and 
put there for the purpose of abetting same. 
Every word in your caption—likewise. When 
you're browsing through your Escoffier cook 
book you sometimes notice that a recipe be- 
gins, “Take the skeletons of 8 chickens and 
boil for 48 hours. . . .” 

This is only a preliminary to build a basic 
stock to work with. After the basic stock is 
made anything can result: Recipe 1599 
(chicken breasts with artichoke bottoms). 
Provencale stew, all fricassees, a cassoulet, 
or a curry or anything at all. What I’m try- 
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WRITTEN PAPERS TYPED 


Accurate and neat; with a carbon copy; Sec- 
ond—first and last sheets. Return postage paid. 
65c per 1000 words; minimum $3.25. 


HOMER CANTRELL 


P.O. Box 1621 Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
e by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning ‘ y from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











ing to tell you is that drawing is your alpha- 
bet, your boiled chicken bones . . . it is noth- 
ing but your basic tool that you work with. 
If your drawing is hopelessly incompetent 
then naturally the editor can’t use your work. 
But if your drawing is the best there is and 
you don’t have the ability to select a good 
story to tell and tell it well, you’re not a bit 
better off than if you couldn’t draw at all. 
The best thing for writers to write about is 
what they know best. The best thing for 
artists to paint are the things they love best. 
The best thing for a cartoonist to do is com- 
bine the two and study how this subject 
matter can be organized to appeal to the 
audience of the magazine he plans to submit 
his work to. 


Late Cartoon News 


Case and Comment, Aqueduct Building, Rochester 
14, N. Y., pays $15 per for courtroom cartoons 

. lawyers, judges and the recipients of their 
professional attentions. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketing report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.(0; 
Selling-instruction_ lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET 





SQUANTUM, MASS. 





The way of the world 


Name 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer's 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


() Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 
charge in 60 days. 


() Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





City 





State 





| 3-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 




















True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Bill 
McIntyre, cartoon editor. True pays $85 for reg- 
ular gag cartoons. Pays $150 for cartoons to fit in 
their ““Too good to be True” panel. Pays $250 up 
for a full-page feature. True cartoons always 
prove the superiority of the male. A man cannot 
use subterfuge against his wife because he is her 
superior and it is not necessary. For the ‘““Too good 
to be True” panel skip the woman who buys the 
first pair of shoes she sees. The Dr. who tells his 
patient, “All you need is a quart of whiskey.” The 
bars that sell 5c glasses of booze. No far-fetched 
stuff. What they want is the once in a lifetime hap- 
penings that are too good to be true but are. 


McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Have been terribly overbought of late. No cartoon 
editor at present but you may address your roughs 
to Otto Storch. Pay $100 for family, home and 
fireside cartoons. 


Family Weekly, 179 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Ben Karmon, editor. This is a Sunday 
newspaper supplement with a family slant. Pay 
$20 for cartoons. 


Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Address your cartoons to 
Harold O. Warren, Jr. Pay $25 apiece for car- 
toons. Buy about 3 dozen a year. Family slant. 
Use kid gags quite often. 


Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Doris Schwartz does the buying for Arcosy which 
pays $25 apiece for cartoons. She also buys for 
ADVENTURE and True ADVENTURE—both pay $15 
apiece for cartoons. The problem is, the people 
who mail out the checks don’t keep very careful 
score on what is purchased for what magazine so 
the check seldom corresponds with reality. The 
sensible thing to do would be for them to split the 
difference and pay a flat $40 for cartoons regard- 
less of which magazine uses them. 


Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4, N. Y., 
pay $10 apiece for “bluewater” gags. Deepsea 
and marine activities. 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 848 Insurance 
Building, Omaha 2, Nebr. Leland Larson, editor. 
Pay $8 for cartoons (line only). Mostly generals. 
But only a few. 


News Front, The National Picture News Magazine 
for Management, 21 W. 45 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Uses five or six cartoons a month of either a general 
nature or with emphasis on business and manage- 
ment men. 


Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Address your roughs to Jerome Snyder. 
Pay $85 and up. Use very few—usually only one 
aweek. All sports and most games are a possibility. 


Popular Boating, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Sid Greiff buys cartoons for an enthusiastic 
boating audience at $15 per cartoon, payable on 
acceptance. 





Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 


As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


ERE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 








Please send free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 








GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 


Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 


pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 
Let me do it for you-—to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAM 


Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


"WANTED" — TYPING 
Manuscripts and what have you? 
Neat, accurate and prompt. On bond paper, 
free carbon and extra first page. 


50c per 1000 words 
MARY MASON 


1694 Blair Avenue 








Box 688 Delta, Colo. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course vf its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW 'W course. Personal criticism 
- included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words... . . $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ............. . 3.00 
a 5.00 
eee 7.50 
I oi sig ois eer 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Te established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
ing fresh —— talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








RUTH S. GARRISON 


Is back on the job! With prompt, efficient typing service. 
One dollar a thousand words includes Bond paper, one 
carbon, and minor corrections. One dollar minimum. You 
pay return postage. “‘Let Ruth do itl’ 


18 E. Monument, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Phone: MElrose 2-6920 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience help pes re writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For ae 
New York Jog piolivused —— markets 7) nding 
new mate 5 
man FREE DETAILS of oe ps Bing 470-4150 CES. 
1032 N. Fairfax P.O.B. 2709 Hollywood, Calif. 
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Radio-TV (cont'd from pg. 49) 


hires a young deputy, played by Peter Brown, and 
the format of the series will include the standing 
off of the town villains by these two in each epi- 
sode. If, after watching this show, you feel you 
have an idea that might be suitable, submit a script 
or outline—through an agent—to the producer, 
Jules Schermer. Producers are very busy people, 
and seldom even take time to read submissions that 
come in through unauthorized channels; anything 
that comes in through an agent, however, will be 
given careful consideration. Schermer is at Warner 
Brothers TV Division, 4000 W. Olive Ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


Continuing Markets 


The U. S. Steel Hour, one hour, live. CBS-TV. 
This is a live anthology which is open for differ- 
ent, important stories. Good characterization, 
conflict and suspense are musts. Only the highest 
quality writing has a real chance of acceptance 
here, and rates are high. (Around $3000.) Com- 
plete scripts or outlines should be submitted 
through agents, but the story editor will look at 
any three-act play, regardless of its length, if you 
send it in to him direct. He is particularly inter- 
ested in plays of this type, written in stage-play 
form, because he has found that they often can be 
converted for use on “The U.S. Steel Hour.” The 
story editor on the West Coast is Gerry Morrison, 
c/o Batton, Barton, Durstine and Osborne, 1680 
N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Schlitz-Lux Playhouse, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. While Mae Livingston is story editor for all 
of Revue Productions, this Revue show has its own 
story editor—Helen Taini, who formerly was story 
editor for “Matinee Theatre.” Miss Taini says, 
“Our requirements are for half-hour teleplays, 
with the leading role geared to a top star. Wé« 
want suspense, with a sympathetic lead, or strong 
emotional drama. We don’t want fantasty or sci- 
ence fiction. We will consider Westerns and de- 
tective stories, but we prefer other types. Stories 
should be written on a level of high quality, with 
conflict coming from the relationships between 
characters, rather than from action. Submit, 
through agents, to Miss Taini, “Schlitz-Lux Play- 
house,” Revue Productions, 4024 Radford, Studic 
City, Calif. 


Desilu-Westinghouse Playhouse, CBS-TV, on: 
hour, film. This is an anthology show which has 
no rigid requirements for stereotyped stories. Real 
variety and originality are wanted. Stories reere 
be real, vital, dramatic. Only the highest type of 
writing, plotting and characterization will have a 
chance here. There should be a strong starring 


role for one or two name stars. The story editor, 


Dorothy Hechtlinger, will be glad to consider ma- 


terial submitted through agents. She is at Desilu- 


Hollywood, 780 N. Gower St., Hollywood, Calif 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 





A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 




























HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
\ X / mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret geste se 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
= their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
» has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
poole to meet and solve the problems of life in these 








Ker fa 


complex times. 
This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 


ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself . 

to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the Use this 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 





of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious ctl 

} Organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal afairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe E.F.C. 





SCRIBE E.F.C. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 











The ROSICRUCIANS pa 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA city 





Alexandrina Hersey 
Manuscript Typist 
With Editorial Experience 
AN EASY-TO-READ MANUSCRIPT MAKES A LOT OF DIFFERENCE 


My rates begin at 20c per page—2é lines, except for intro- 
ductory page or pages, chapter and space breaks. 
Approximately six inches to a line, except for paragraph- 
ing. Careful work on finest Bond paper, exactly as you 
wrote it. One carbon. One extra first and last page free. 
Other editorial services available. 


A. HERSEY 


21 East 14 Street—New York 3, N. Y. 
WAtkins 9-7223 








SUCCESSFUL PROSE 


writing! One with marked success in helping 
writers attain the indispensable elements mod- 
ern prose requires can help you. 

College Degree Not Needed 


EVERARD BLYDEN 
The Normandie, Chestnut at 36th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


NOVELS ARE MY SPECIALTY 


But I type other lengths, too. I ALWAYS use CORRASABLE 
BOND, mahens you specify otherwise. 
On 50c PER SS ane an WORDS, PLUS POSTAGE 








KE. Ex u ° 
PROFESSIONAL worK tyPED TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 


BOOK PRINTING 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 250 copies up. Write for 


free catalog. 
ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD. Chicago 2, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
































FRIENDLY, 


What every writer needs. 


EXPERT HELP 


25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wite clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
Ketion. instruction; books, stories, — articles, — 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each proper 

Free carbon on white  paoer. $1.25 to $1. 75 a thousand. ‘word 
average. aMA AL 


AA. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
an Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton $. California 





Poetry Workshop (cont’d from pg. 21) 


This is a sort of hybrid, aimed at both man and 
woman interest, but is listed here because the 
woman interest has the edge. Slanted for young 
adults and adults still young in taste. Rather 
sophisticated for this group of magazines. Uses 
some short verse, light and humorous preferred. 
Very good rates. Acc. 


Newspapers 


A steady shrinkage has been noted here, with 
newspaper after newspaper dropping the daily 
editorial page poem. Today, four newspapers just 
about cover the field, nationally speaking. Two 
other attractive markets use regional poets only. 
You will like appearing in any of the six, for 
editorial requirements are exacting and competi- 
tion is tremendous. You may achieve publication 
and local recognition, if no pay, in local or re- 
gional newspapers. Beginning poets should not 
overlook this field. Sonnet lengths are especial], 
good for newspapers. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. (D) Considerable variety in form 
and type. Rates vary. Pub. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. (D) $1 minimum. Pub. Poets must live 
in major circulation area. 


The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. (D) A 
challenging market, but sometimes slow in report- 
ing. Around $3 per poem. Pub. 


New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New 


York 36, N. Y. (D) About $12 per poem, some- 
times more. Pub. 


The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 
36, N. Y. (D) Usually around $15 per poem. Pub 


Tacoma News Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., 7 


coma, Wash. (D) Relatively short, mostly serious. 


$3 per poem. Pub. Poets must reside in state. 


Miscellaneous 


Adventure Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New Yor! 
17,N. Y. (M 
sometimes oe male appeal. 50 cents per line 
Acc. 


Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M) Bette: 


examine magazine, and keep them short. 50 cents 


per line. Acc. 


Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn 
( John Donahue. 
Columbus. Short. $10-up per poem. Acc. 


Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Keep title of magazine in mind! $10 per poem. 


. Main St., Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. (M) Mostly serious, some seasonal, 


The Improvement Era, 50 N 


occasionally light. Traditional forms favored. 2 
cents per line. Acc. 





) Longer narrative or outdoors poems 


Published by Knights of 
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The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. (W) Study carefully before submitting, as 
The New Yorker is difficult. Name, “Modernist” 
poets predominate. Very good rates. Acc. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W) Editorial preferences 
broad, but poems must be good in respective types. 
Mostly rhymed, traditional forms. Very good 
rates. Acc. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (Send poems to: Jean 
Burden, Poetry Editor, Yankee, 403 Ventura St., 
Altadena, (Calif.) (M) Seldom over 20 lines. 
$5 per poem. Pub. 


Traditional Journals 


The American Bard, 1175 N. Ogden Drive, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. (Q) Edythe Hope Genee. Many 
poems per issue, relatively shortly, traditionally 
inclined. Prizes. 


Kaleidograph, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Tex. 
(Q) Whitney Montgomery, Vaida Stewart Mont- 
gomery, a husband-wife team. Somewhat eclectic 
but mainly traditional. Friendly but discriminat- 
ing in tastes. Prizes. 


The Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christiansburg, Va. 
(Q) Ruby Altizer Roberts. Fine editing, attractive 
format. Definitely traditional but not staid. $700.00 
annually in cash prizes; $100 prize in annual Na- 
tional College Contest. 


‘The Prairie Poet, 850 Fourth St., 


The Muse, Cathlamet, Wash. (Q) Mildred Moon 
Howell. Relatively a newcomer but getting on fast. 
A journal to watch. Traditional and short pre- 
ferred. No payment. 


New Athenaeum, Lake Como, Fla. (Semi-Annual) 
Will Tullos, Evelya Thorne (another husband-wife 
team). Mostly traditional, some Modern but mean- 
ingful. No payment. 


The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Q) Helen Loomis Linham. Mainly tradi- 
tional, short. Sonnets welcomed. Nice format, 
sometimes slow to publish accepted poems. Prizes. 


Charleston, Ill. 
(Q) Stella Craft Tremble. Relatively short, mostly 
traditional. Cash and book prizes. 


Wings, Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. (Q) Stanton 
A. Coblentz. Scholarly and discriminating taste, 
not easy to hit but well worth the effort. Prizes. 


Editors in this group seldom use poems much if 
any longer than 30 lines, and many prefer under 
20. No payment in money (except for occasional 
cash prizes), but you will be glad to appear in this 
company. 


Modern and Experimental Journals 


Epos, Lake Como, Fla. (Q) Evelyn Thorne, Will 
Tullos. Preference for Modern, sometimes irreg- 
ular or free forms, but rational. No payment. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 


 . of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


| CRRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
| tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Any subject, any type material. 


dz 


CHIEF GHOST 


Write for full details in 6 page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the ost. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


—— 









GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 





H. D. BALLENGER 


Established 1939 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the coun- 
try is concentrated here in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 


Hollywood 28, California 



























SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Alse 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 



















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUTH NELSON 
P. ©. Box 1771 Grand Junction, Colorado 






















BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_because 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn’t important. 

Editors actually encourage be: 
As an enpestegees, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get start 

tailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 

615 H St#., N. E. Miami, Okichoma 











GHOST WRITING 
My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 



















NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Expert Mss. Typing 50c/1000 words 
ast Service—l free carbon) 
Ghosting or rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 
ment. 
ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 
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Experiment, 6565 Windemere Road, Seattle 5, 
Wash. (Q) Carol Ely Harper. Experimental, vary- 
ing lengths. No payment. 


Harlequin, Box 296, Hermosa Beach, Calif. (Ir- 
regular) Barbara Fry. Experimental, often quite 
free verse. No payment. 


Inland, Incorporating Interim, Box 685, Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. (Q) John Rackham. Experimental 
but wishes intelligibility. No payment. 


Patterns, 118 S. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. (Q 
Experimental but not extremely so, if copies seen 
are typical. No payment. 


Poetry, 1018 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. (M 
Henry Rago. Varying length, short to long, single 
to group of poems. Experimental, irregular and 
miscellaneous, including few fairly traditional 
types. 50 cents per line. Pub. Annual prizes. 


Simbolica, 4820 Lawton Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. 
Ignace M. Ingianni. “Advanced” and experi- 
menttal forms. No payment. 


Voices, Box C, Vinalhaven, Maine. (3 times 
yearly) Harold Vinal. The Editor himself writes 
in traditional manner, but publishes mostly Mod- 
ern and experimental verse. Usually more con- 
servative, however, than Poetry. No payment. 


Borderline Journals 


American Weave, 4109 Bushnell Road, University 
Heights 18, Ohio. (Q) Loring Williams, Alice 
Crane Williams. Friendly editors with eclectic 
tastes. Partly traditional, partly modern. Prizes. 


Flame, Alpine, Tex. (Q) Lilith Lorraine. Both 
traditional and modern. No freak verse, and no 
unintelligibility, please. Discerning editorship, re- 
ports normally in 24 hours and publishes on sched- 
ule. $2 per poem. Acc. 


Poetry Digest, Box 177, Milldale, Conn. (Bi-M 
John De Stefano. Big magazine, with numerous 
poems reflecting eclectic taste of Editor. Some- 
times regrettably slow in reporting and in pub- 
lishing accepted poems. No payment. 


Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex 
(Q) Grace Ross, Mabel M. Kuykendall. Beautiful 
journal, traditional and varied treatment. Rational 
but vivid style preferred. Prizes. 


Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. (Bi-M) Clara Catherine 
Prince. Some irregular patterns, but rather con- 
servative toward experimentation usually. Much 
traditional verse. Prizes. 


In this group, poems seldom run over a printed 
page, and general preference is for shorter poems. 
20 lines or under popular here. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


HN 
HN 


: Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
{ Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
: ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, emmceanrating on the type of 
| writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


The MAGAZINE | 2 
INSTITUTE 


Rockefeller Plaza Dept. 83-R 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


efeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
prs send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 








other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 





Name 


Street Address 


City or Town RE: . SE arken« oa 
(All inquiries fidential. No sal will call.) 





posttest ecsecess-- 
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THE TYPEWRITERS 
FREE LANCE STENOS NEED MSS. 
Thoroughly experienced. Prompt, accurate 
service. Minor revisions. Bond paper. Mailed 
flat. Free carbon. 25c per page.. Choice col- 
ored or white paper. 
503 Chestnut St. High Point, N. C. 








ARE YOU AFRAID... 


of a candid and honest evaluation of your mss.? Semi- 
retired professional writer and teacher will accept a 
limited number of stories, articles, and poems for analy- 
sis. Specialist in poetry. Rates: $1 per 1,000 words, plus 
return postage. $1 per poem. Minimum fee: $2. 
Market tips. 
Smeny LARKE, Ph. D. 

720 2nd Ave. N. Great Falls, Mont. 








SONGWRITERS 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








We Guarantee Authors: 


1) Early publication; 2) High royalties; 

3) Editorial help; 4) Sales promotion 
We know your problem in getting your book published. By 
publishing on a cooperative or subsidy basis, we help 
unknown and unpublished authors of fiction, non-fiction or 
specialized subjects to get their works published and dis- 
tributed. Free folder, wd-3, on our publishing plan. 


ASPEN PRESS  cotcrato Springs, Colorado 











SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home. Low Cost. 500,000 
graduates. Typing available. 36th year. Write 
for FREE booklet to: 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long wetning or professional mate and plotting technique 
needed. Show ow to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, pace RL 8, etc. Complete wi nth sample 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of ‘aliers": if “you order now. 
yg Sey courses and help available. Return this ad and 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. ©. Box 1006, Dept Glendale, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 














BIGGEST $1.00's WORTH TODAY! 
Written for Beginners and Professionals 


Want to SELL CONFESSIONS? Do you write but can't SELL 
SHORT-SHORTS? Have trouble with PLOTS, DIALOGUE, 
THEME, SCENES, ETC.? Then you need a copy of "GIVE 
YOUR SCRIPT A PROFESSIONAL POLISH'"'! Send for it teday! 


BEVERLY HILLS PRESS CO. 


P.O. Box 4215 Tucson, Arizona 
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Foreign Journals 


Canadian Poetry Magazine, Acadia University, 
Wolfville, N. S., Canada. (Q) Dr. V. B. Rhode- 
nizer. Mainly traditional. A pleasing journal, nor- 
mally reporting promptly. $1 per poem minimun, 
frequently more. Pub. 

The Fiddlehead, 495 Regent St., Fredericton, N. 
B., Canada. (Q) Fred Cogswell. Rather inclined 
toward experimental, but uses traditional verse 
also. No payment. 


The Poetry Review, 33 Portman Square, London 
W I, England. (Q) Thomas Moult, Chairman of 
Editorial Board. Somewhat eclectic, but prevail- 
ingly traditional. Pays, on publication, I believe. 
Seydell Quarterly, 25 Ardischamp, Wauthier, 
Braine, Belgium. (Q) Mildred Seydell. Editor is 
former American, married to Belgian, and likes 
American poets. More conservative and traditional 
than otherwise. No payment, occasional prizes. 
Star Weekly Magazine, 80 King St. W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (W) Jeanette Finch. Short poems, 
rather impersonal, sometimes with Nature sub- 
jects. Varied rates. Acc. 


Editors of these foreign publications are pleasant 
to deal with, know what they want, and try to be 
prompt in reporting. You should get to know 
them better. 


With every poetry submission, be sure to en- 
close self-addressed envelope bearing sufficient 
stamps for return of poems if rejected. With fore- 
ign submissions, do not put stamps on enclosed 
envelopes, USA stamps are not acceptable for re- 
turn postage. Buy and enclose International Postal 
Coupons (available at most post offices in cities 
or larger towns) in sufficient amounts to cover re- 
turn postage. 


N. Y. Market Letter (cont’d from pg. 43) 


Mr. President,” by Roger Kahn. Phil Rives, 
sports editor of the Dallas Morning News, 
has an article, “Bantam Ben Battles Busi- 
ness,” which tells about Ben Hogan’s busi- 
ness ventures. 

No fiction, no poetry or verse. Photographs, 
photo spreads and cartoons are used. Pay- 
ment $250 minimum and up. 

During the first printing (200,000 copies) 
there was a visitation by a gremlin. Fortu- 
nately the publisher, Arnold E. Abramson, 
picked up a magazine after only 3000 had 
been run off. On the inside front cover of the 
promotional folder, running vertically along 
the table of contents of Vol. I, No. I, the 
magazine title was boldly spelled: GOFL. 
Someone had goofed and created a gofl. 

Sx: Lire is a monthly which comes out six 
times a year, during the skiing season, the 
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How to get 


$148,400 PAID TO AUTHORS © 


VOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promoted 


Distributed 





1001 IDEAS 
TIPS and HINTS 


for professionals 
and beginners 


FREE 


This FREE book has helped over 


100 writers to get published 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a nook must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mail and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the ‘‘difficult’’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle illustrations 

how to protect your investment 








*SUCCESS 


$148,400 have 
been paid to our 
authors during the 
last four years. 
Send us your man- 
uscript for FREE 
professional re- 
port on merits and 
publication possi- 
bilities. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








> iT TELLS 

how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, NV. Y. 





Pageant Press, Inc. 


trated FREE book, 
Promoted, Distributed,’ 
Book Contest. 





Mail 1 Mr. 
thi ' Miss 
is ' j 
- Street 
coupon : 
tod 1 City Je sinthe Dooaaaaa 
ay 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-3 
Please send me without ee or. an 


a Olt details about your Best 


atigetien, yene pig, ith - 
Book lish 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 1959 


$1600 CASH AWARDS 





Second Prize ae 
Third Prize 


SEVEN HONORABLE 
MENTION AWARDS 
OF $100 EACH 
Details will be sent with FREE book. 


Simply mail coupon or manuscript. 
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You x Our high royolty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 
join Comet's list of widely 
tecognized and successful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 
Cc A N fe COMET PRESS BOOKS 
“Dept. WD-3, 200 Varick St.,W.¥.14 


PUBLISHED 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, 
corrections. All Cork ie, aie pe a over 10000 


rds, 15c page; shorts, 20c Bo"? c 
line, plus Soman charges. Minko si. Cee 
invite 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTST ATEN, ethical qompesing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YE ee. of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
EST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


BAY HIBBELER (Send Sane) 
808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





FAULTLESS TYPING 


If you can find even a comma misplaced, pease retyped free. 
Fast service. Erasable bond, free carbon, ms. correct- 
ing if desired. Careful proofreading. Your a invited. 
Many years of experience. 


45 cents per 1,000 words. Minimum $1.00 


GRACE WALTON 
P.O. Box 3469 Miami 22, Florida 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for martetiog and and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms 0,000 


words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY Oleander 5-8687 
539 N. La Clenega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


pr fidential literary services, 
by nationally offoliswed p— &. and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types manuscripts for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of Publisher’s editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.’ Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


BOWARDS UTERARY SERVICES 
Postal Box 3149 lywood 28, California 
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function of which is to be directly helpful to 
skiers. Instructions from qualified skiers, 
personalities from the West or mid-west who 
are important in the ski picture—anything 
which would be of interest or of help to the 
skier. No poetry, verse or fillers. 

With an article your best bet is a query of 
about 250 words. If you get a go-ahead, keep 
your finished article somewhere between 
2500 and 3000 words, and you'll get $250 
for it and maybe up. Here are two examples 
of two successful articles in the current issue: 
“Why Don’t Americans Do Better In the 
Olympics?” by Frank Graham, Jr., and 
“Pablum In My Rucksack” by Merrill Pol- 
lack, dealing with the vicissitudes of taking 
children along on skiing excursions. 

Charles Price is editor of GotF and execu- 
tive editor of Sx1 Lire, of which the editor 
is Ernie McCulloch, Canada’s No. 1 skier. 
Both magazines sell for 50c. 

The same company puts out ForEIGN Cars 
ILLUSTRATED, a bi-monthly selling for 35c, 
which is edited by Jerry Titus. You really 
have to know your foreign cars and what 
makes them go to write for this one. Stories 
about automotive events such as sports car 
races, shows, specia] items—how-to-do-it 
items about changing engines, etc. 

Illustrations are necessary here. Pay is $30 
a page including pictures. Without pictures 
your article doesn’t have much of a chance. 
The photos must be professional—8x 10 
glossies with negatives. 


Miscellanea 


A contest to stir aspirant poets for next year: 
The Yale Series of Younger Poets. MSS may 
be submitted during February only; contest 
closes each year on March Ist. Winning MS 
receives publication by Yale University Press 
and the author gets the usual royalty. Open 
to poets under 40 with no previously pub- 
lished volume of verse. MSS must be 48-64 
pages in length, one poem to a pageand type- 
written. For detailed requirements write the 
Editor at Yale University Press in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

George Paloczi-Horvath has won the At- 
lantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000 for his 
autobiography, The Undefeated, to be pub- 
lished by Atlantic this summer. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


[] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 





State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 3-9 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Page's s Dicest i 2: yo greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. issue is read by 
beginning writers, — +1 writers, = publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising _— and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘“Personals” is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
on, the fee is $1.80. 

by March — money order or check for May must reach us 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











COMEDY WORKSHOP meetings Wednesday and 
Friday nights for humor writers. Contact George 
Q. Lewis, 360 First Avenue, New York City. 


4 NIAGARA FALLS VIEW CARDS $1. Remailed 
free. Letters remailed 20c. a 1008 Niagara 
Ave., Niagara Falls, New York 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 
Rapid Writing, Bay side, Va Va 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in ED in addressin envelopes at 
home? Write for information. por ‘ubli- 
cations, 1601 9th St. S. E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in ey a fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stam nae details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, I 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very ag Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books qirotet 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 6 


POETS: Description of ft Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
— Program, sent on recelpt of of ow? 

stam envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 an me, Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


ARE YOU AN UNKNOWN WRITER? Do you want 
a greater opportunity to = ress yourself? Join 
The Creative Arts Corres ence Club. For more 
information write Creat ~y Arts Correspondence 

| 2423 Grand Central Station, New York 














FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


WHY BUY PLOTS? Formulate and develop your 
own easily with STOR-E-CORD. Proven method. 
or. $2.00. Order today and start ee 
A LABLE NOW. “PLOT, THE W 
WHEREFORES.”’ A stimulating caw. for every 
writer. $1.00. Blake-Franklin, 1884 S. W. 4th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 
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“ae TO SELF-SYNDICATE Y®?UBR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cart , verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up te 


Wa day from 
each newspaper. More than . 9 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada -.one. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Sellin pete Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Sample 


Order — paid Cretan Forms, etc. Geis — 
(refundable). While they last, 
cae T : Ms Idea-Sources For Newspaper ~ 
tures’”’ included with Folio. American Features 
ieasaate, Dept. 252, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


$6,000 MISTER—$3,500 500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
edn Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
FF2, Oceanside, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Mags- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


ROMA—ITALY. Letters remailed air mail imme- 
diately or date specified. 35c each—three for $1.00. 
Zasa, Casella Postale 9020, Roma, Italy. 


SCRIPTS THOUGHTFULLY REJECTED. The 
WHY explained, $1. Neil Millsap, 4309 Parker, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


PLOTS, ORIGINAL, ae a TWO $1.00, Love, 
estern, Science, ‘Comedy. J. Merola, 188 Bridg- 
ham St., Providence 9, R. I. 


PRESS CARD — BEAUTIFUL BICOLORED, wallet 
size, opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
=— included. $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gar- 

iner, a 





IF ICAN DOIT, you can. Start your own local mag- 
azine. Guaranteed market, good pay. Complete 
details, sample copy, $2. 06. 8 years’ experience. 
Bulletin Board, 606 Duff, Ames, Iowa. 


WRITE PERFECT ENGLISH. Frequent errors 
aes oe out, goorented. 75c. How to Write a Love 
tory, 75c. h $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano . Yonkers, N. ¥ ~~ © 


$70 WEEKLY, home, ‘spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. diate i ; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 


IF I CAN DO IT, YOU CAN. Start your own loca! 
magazine. Guaranteed mane good pay. Com- 
plete details. Sample = 2.60. 8 years’ experi- 
ence. Bulletin Board, 606 Duff, Ames, Iowa. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.”’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 50 mailing labels, 
$1. For manuscripts and packages, 34%x2% inches. 
Free illustrated folder of other personalized items 
for writers. Forbes Advertising, P.P. Box 1466, 
East St. Louis, Dlinois. 


WRITER NEEDS SHORT STORIES for TV adapta- 
tion. $1.00 per mss. (refundable if sold) 50-50. 
Fox, 3815 Tracy St., L.A. 27, Calif. 




















CORRESPONDENCE NOTES FEATURING WELL- 
KNOWN writers and artists. Matching envelopes. 
Twenty assorted $1. Shaw-Craft Creations, 709 
Eastdale, Fort Collins, Colorado. 





INFORMATION—HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
weekly newspaper without one cent capital. No 
catch! Guaranteed! Send $1.00. L. Young, 1628 
Fairview, Detroit 14, Michigan. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
coogtng, and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
Sete. ‘articulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
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WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ gs BT in Ay 30-chapter book 
WRITING FOR Popular paper- 
cover edition for a 31.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, ‘“‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
prise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YUOUK CREATIVE ABIL- 
I1Y¥! Find Complete Ha a Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


FIFTEEN PLOTS, ALL KINDS, ready for your 
writing into stories, some Surprise Endings. Also, 
Lessons in Building Plots. Bargain, 75c. Suspense 
sells stories. Put Suspense in yours. 75c. Both, 
a Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 








USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


4 PLOTS, $1.00. INDIVIDUAL 700-word ai sis, 
$5.00. Valuable marketing suggestions. itor 
Brown, 1705 N. W. 32nd St., Miami, Fla. 


“THE WRITER, HIS PUBLIC AND PUBLISHERS”’ 
—Jack Woodford, $1.00. Jones, 4331 Talofa Ave., 
No. Hoilywood, Calif. 


HERE’S A 14-K BARGAIN! If you’ve ever had rub- 
ber stamps made to order, you’ll know that this 
offer actually saves you $2.00. We will send, post- 
paid, a 3“x1" stamp with your name and address in 
three or four lines, another large — reading 
“DO NOT FOLD,’ and a 3”x5” Carter ink pad— 
ALL FOR ONLY $2.50! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fast service. Toledo Rubber Stamp Service, 331 
2ist St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Progressive Mailtrade 
magazine tells how. Sample 25c. Young, 1628 Fair- 
view, Detroit 14. 


OREGON OPPORTUNITIES MAGAZINE. Money- 
making products, businesses. All about Oregon. 
Short articles on moneymaking wanted. Also con- 
sider short literary pieces. Quality. Year subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. Sample, 25c. Rte. 1, Box 445W, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


ADVERTISE 20 WORDS IN 21 FLORIDA’S better 
newspapers (magazine section), $7.00. Other bar- 
= groups. Pennebaker-Advertising, Kerrville, 

exas. 


SADIE LEADER, Bennington, Vermont. Private 
bedrooms. Household privileges. $30 monthly. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent! Free 
outfits! Hirsch, 1301-15 Hoe, New York City 59. 


PRINTING— ENVELOPES, LETTERHEADS, busi- 
ness cards, etc. Any quantity. Write your needs. 
Horsley, 67 Theodore St., Buffalo 11, N. Y. A 


ARTICLES FROM LIBRARY RESEARCH. Methods 
outline. $2.00. Bard, Box 2424, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


300 FILLER peg '§_DESCRIBED—S1. 25. Gita 
Press, Folly Beach 


CONTEST NEWS! FREE Gifts—magazine. Sample, 
35e. Gita Press, Folly Beach, S. C. 


24,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 7 Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


LEARN GAG WRITING. Interesting pastioninrs, 
25e. Frankel-w, 5304 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


























SPAIN—WRITER’S PARADISE. World’s most eco- 
nomical civilized country. $100-$150 month for 
pleasant villa, servants, all expenses, in climati- 
eally perfect and scenically perfect artist-writer 
colonies. EVERYTHING covered from American 
writer’s viewpoint. Prices, transportation, laws, 
medical facilities, schools, entertainment, Bohe- 
mian life, part-time jobs. ull information (money- 
back guarantee) $2. Airmail check or money order. 
Jeanette Reynolds, Torremolinos, Malaga, Spain. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING easy-to-sell newspaper 
feature stories. Guaranteed method. $1. Pin 
Agency, Birch Harbor, Maine. 


HOLLYWOOD: NEED AUTHENTIC INFORMA- 
TION regarding Studios (stars, producers, direc- 
tors, writers, agents, casting, sets, wardrobes, 
makeup); city, housing, employment, anything? 
Ask native-born picture player-writer. $1.00 a ques- 
tion. “J. M.,’’ 2001 Morgan Hill Dr., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


CONFESSION WRITERS! $150 worth of agent’s 
advice 25c RMS, Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois. 


EXPERT GHOST WRITER READY Ba handle your 
stories at minimum fees. Write to S. Seidman, 342 
2025 Broadway, New York, N. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outright, selling gag- 
writer. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULL FIGHT POSTERS. LARGE, colorful, excitin 
action of the bull fight. $3.00 pair. Howard’s Prod- 
ote, Be. W, 12207 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

5, Calif. 


PLOT FINDER. NUMEROUS PLOTS spring from 
between its pages. Send $1.00. L. J. Harper, Gen. 
Del., Cranbrook, B. C., Canada. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


INSPIRATIONS HIT IN BED but scribbled notes 
cannot be read! Get fabulous Ballpoint Pen with 
Built-in Light. Writes in total darkness. Essential 
for writing success. $2.45. Exotique Imports, 6000 
Tahoe Way, Sacramento, Calif. 


INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF SUCCESS by your 
letters. Amazing new book tells how. ‘‘Help Your- 
self to Better Business Letters’’ tells how to write 
letters that ‘‘pay off’’ . gets more replies. Better 
results from your direct mail. Contains 165 aes 
letters. Plastic bound, 8%xl11. Price only $4 
Send for yours Today! Avalon House, Dept. 601, 
322 W. Van Buren, Chicago 7, Ill. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 

rofession, longhand, typewriter, typists, writers. 

$; 7.50 hourly possible. Interesting literature free. 
James Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 


AUTHOR WILL SHOW A LIMITED NUMBER of 
writers the indispensable elements necessary to 
sell. Roorke, 1126 Herbert St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FREE FOLIO ‘$5,000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2 Carlsbad, Calif. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WRITERS WANTED! EDITORS SEEKING fresh 
material. Your poems, stories are collecting dust, 
not dollars! Send for free brochure. Box N-5. 









































FASCINATING ORIGINAL ABSTRACT oil paint- 
ings created through psycho-critical questionnaire. 
$10. Free questionnaire. Aesthetic-Analysis, 320 
South Lahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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WRITERS: STUDY HUMAN BEHAVIOR, charac- 
ter, while being unusual kind of life of party: 
Receive air mail ten hundred-word instruction 
points for analyzing handwriting, plus candid 
analysis of your own, to illustrate method. Not 
“fortune telling’’! Mail one-dollar bill with speci- 
men of handwriting to York Carter, 104 Baldwin 
Ave., Box 4032, Charlotte 4, N.C. Enthusiastic 
satisfaction—or money back. 





TRAVEL WRITERS WANTED! Editors are looking 
for articles and photos on travel and tourism. Get 
your share of th .s—, market. The 44-page 
manual, ‘‘Travel Writer’s Passport,’”’ gives you 
detailed magazine AND newspaper markets and 
editorial requirements; foreign and American in- 
formation sources; travel books and publishers. 
Send $1.00 r stpaid travel writer’s essential 
manual and ree ‘“‘General Reference Guide’’! 
oO A. aA, 1118 Boynton Ave., New York 72, 


PP BPP PBL >>>» >> 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


; 

7 4 
) Publishers’ Weeki ‘ou should, and so do we! Send ( 
] for our free toldes’ out in ng a low cost subsidy publishin; r 
] 

, ( 





gervice featuring author-ownership (all copies printed ond 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


PPP POP POP PPP PADD DDD D*D*D DD 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-55 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, er Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems aoe for free examination 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by line —including editing, re- 


writing, and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
For 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
wiuan H. BUSHMAN 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
leloer’ lorvections 
Minor 

1 Carbon a Charge $1 
Extra first and las 
Please add postage and Gxchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 


























P. ©. Box 4 
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N. Y. Market Letter (cont’d from pg. 72) 

The New York Heratp Trisune is now 
regularly reviewing paperback books. Here’s 
to them! Other papers please copy. 

Former Presidential assistant, Sherman 
Adams, is hard at work on a book to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers and serialized 
by Lire, It ought to sell pretty well. 

Whit Burnett, who has taken over the edi- 
torship of Hawthorn Books in the role re- 
cently vacated by Fred Kerner, states that 
the Hawthorn list for 1959 is closed, and the 
list for 1960 almost closed, and therefore 
the house is not looking for any unsolicited 
manuscripts in any field. 

John O’Hara should do pretty well with 
From The Terrace. Twentieth Century-Fox 
is said to be paying him $100,000 plus 25 
percent of the profits, and an additional 
$50,000 plus 25 percent of the profits for any 
sequels or remakes. 

The Huntington Hartford Foundation 
Award for 1958 went to poet Robert Frost. 
It consists of $5,000 as a cash award, and in 
addition an invitation to spend six months 
at the Foundation Estate in Pacific Palisades, 
California. Huntington Hartford III estab- 
lished this estate as a retreat for artists and 
writers as resident fellows. The award goes 
to the artist, composer or writer who has 
made the most significant contribution to the 
arts over the entire span of his career. 





Photojournalism (cont'd from pg. 36) 

What would Bill Ball do if he now had to 
make the trip over? “I’d take along a profes- 
sional photo-journalist,” he said. “Writing 
and taking pictures is just too big a job. At 
the end of the day I was exhausted.” 

He did do a terrific job, though. He had a 
minimum of technical know-how: just 
enough to give him well-exposed, sharp pic- 
tures, not enough to tangle him in technical 
maneuvers. More important, he had an 
interest in people, and the story sense that 
makes a good reporter. Such a person can 
learn in a short time enough camera tech- 
nique to make him a good photo-journalist. 
His pictures will be more interesting and 
more exciting than those turned out by the 
more expert technician unless he has imag- 
ination and the creative instinct. 

Try his approach yourself. Next time you 
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Where Are Vantage Books 
Being Reviewed These Days? 


Hardly a week goes by but some well- 
known paper or periodical is giving 
space to a new or recent Vantage book. 
or example... 


Fighting Firsts by W. Ray Loomis was 
favorably reviewed in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. uccess in Piano Teach- 
ing by Julia ‘Broughton and Peter Cir- 
cus Clown by Janey Warner Brown 
(age 4) were reviewed by the Christian 
Science Monitor. . . . Dr. Frances L. 
Iig and Dr. Louise Bates Ames of the 
Gesell Institute wrote special syndi- 
cated articles about The Adolescent 
Voice by Helen Steen Huls and Asian 
Women and Eros by Millicent Pom- 
merenke. 


Maria Metlova’s Black Bread and Cav- 
iar was reviewed in the Los Angeles 
Examiner, and in the L. A. Herald 
Express. . . . Fun With Chinese Rec- 
ipes was written up in the Chicago 
Sun-Times. . . . Joan Rodbro’s What’s 
Wrong With Women was given favor- 
able attention by the Chicago Amer- 
ican. . . . Polly Wayne Kittelle’s Voy- 
age to the Unknown was reviewed by 
Grit, the Washington Post and others. 
These are just a few cases from our re- 
cent files indicating that Vantage books 
get attention from some of the nation’s 
leading review media. 





RANDOM NOTES 


Part of Walt Hiley’s Disk Jockey Gags 
being condensed for Laugh Magazine 
. Robert Burros (Theocracy and Ed- 
ucation) appeared on ‘‘Long John’’ Ne- 
bel’s show, WOR, N. Y. . . . Wm. 
Rochelle (Zareeba Purpose)  inter- 
viewed on WAGA-TV, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia... full-page ad in Catholic Mer- 
chandiser to feature latest Vantage 
Catholic titles . . . That Man Lafayette 
adopted by the Reading Circle of the 
Colorado Education Assn. for 1959. . . 
Grade Teacher reprints The Pioneers’ 
Thanksgiving from Willys Peck Kent’s 
Book of Descants . . . Heredity and 
Your Life by Dr. A. M. Winchester, 
adopted by Prof. W. G. Heim for his 
Adult Education Course, Spring, 1959, 
at Wayne University American 
Meteorological Society includes Profes- 
Sor Abbe, in its Selective Bibliography 
S. Atomic Energy Commission 

issues Catalog including two Vantage 
titles which were displayed at the U.S. 
Technical Information Center Exhibit 
eld in Geneva, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1958. Would you like your book 
to be handled by the same staff that has 
these and other accomplishments to its 
credit? Take the first step by filling in 
and mailing the coupon at the right. 











contracts 
New York? provide 
: ; for 
Drop in Published by Advertising 
for a chat | VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 ae 
ie Promotion 
Branch Offices: of 


Washington, D. C. and stony ood, Colferute 











your book. 














March, 


1959 


Many Authors Praise Vantage’ s Service; 
Here Are Some Recent Comments 











Plan NOW for 1959 


Christmas Publication } 





| Yes, now is the time to think of | 
|Christmas, if you have a manu-| 
|script ready for publication: Don’t 
wait until the last month or two and | 
expect to have your book on the} 
market, ready for the gift- giving | 
season. It takes time and care to| 
| produce a beautiful book, and to| 
jlay plans for promotion, publicity | 
jand distribution. So get an early! 
start toward Christmas publication 
by sending the coupon below for 
jour free brochure. If you prefer, | 
send your manuscript to: Helen | 
Winner, Editorial Director, 120 W. 
131 St., New York 1, N. Y. 














L. Wolfe Gilbert on Peter 
Lind Hayes Radio Show 


One of America’s greatest song writers, 
Vantage author L. Wolfe Gilbert, re- 
cently was a guest star on Peter Lind 
Hayes radio show over WMGM, New 
York. ‘‘Wolfie,’’ as Mr. Gilbert is bet- 
ter known, is also scheduled to appear 
on the Perry Como TV show over 
WNBC-TV. Author of such perennial 
hits as Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, 
Ramona, O Katarina, The Peanut 
Vendor, and many others, Gilbert usu- 
ally talks about his life and his auto- 
biography, Without Rhyme or Reason, 
published by Vantage. The book has an 
Introduction by Jimmy Durante. 





“TIT am thankful for the 
way all details have been 
taken care of. It will be 


a pleasure to recommend 
Vantage highly to anyone 
seeking a publisher...— 
Martha Dreisbach. 


br 





“You have produced a 
beautiful and perfect 
book, and I wish to con- 
vey my appreciation and 
1 gratitude.’’-—Mort M. 
Munger. 


“I want to repeat my 
wholehearted apprecia- 
tion of the job done for 
me... you have faith- 
fully lived up to every 
clause in our contract.’’ 
Robert W. Osmond. 


“I have enjoyed working with you on 
my two books and am more than satis- 
fied with the excellent job of printing 
and your cooperation throughout.’’— 
John Dallavaux. 

“I feel I can never repay Vantage 
Press for publishing my book . . . I am 
grateful to each member of the com- 
pany who helped.’’—Juna C. Elefsiades. 


These are just a few of the many.fine 
letters we have received from authors 
who have placed their confidence in 
Vantage Press. Why not send us your 
manuscript, too, and we shall be glad 
to send you an Editorial and Sales Re- 
port promptly. There is no charge or 
obligation for this service. If you pre- 
fer, mail the coupon below for our 
free, 40-page booklet, just off the press. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 








120 W. 31 St#., 


In California: 





Name 


Address 


FREE! 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
New ‘York 1, 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., 
In Washington, D.C.: 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated book- 
let explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


N. Y. 


Hollywood 28 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 








make a trip—whether it’s to the other side 
of the earth or to a nearby city, bring back 
a photo-journalistic report so your neighbors 
will know what it’s like to live in that city. 
Show what the people look like, how they 
play, where they live, what they work at. If 
you want to see the way Bill Ball did it, he 
tells me you can drop him a note at Talman 
Federal Savings & Loan Ass’n, 55th & 
Kedzie, Chicago 29, Ill., and he’ll send you 
a copy of TALMANAC. 

Whether it’s Moscow, Idaho or Moscow, 
USSR;; Paris, Ill. or Paris, France, focus your 
camera on the way of life, and you'll come 
up with pictures you'll be proud to show and 
editors will be ready to buy. 


House Organ Markets 
(Continued from February) 

TIC, P.O. Box 350, Albany, New York. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. Joseph 
Strack, Editor. This is a magazine for dentists, 
but also read by dental hygienists and assistants. 
All accepted material must be interesting, informa- 
tive and helpful, and must be based on dental or 
other subjects of specific interest to dentists. Pre- 
fers a simple, almost popular, style. Wants articles 
of 800 to 2,000 words, illustrated if possible. These 
may be lead features, such as major developments 
in dentistry of direct interest to all dentists; how- 
to-do-it pieces, suggesting ways and means of 
building dental practices, improving techniques, 
managing patients, etc.; general articles on any 
phase of dentistry; photo stories consisting of 
4 to 10 pictures ; cartoons; fiction stories that have 
a dentist as a character with dentistry as back- 
ground, 50 to 1,500 words; verse, light, humorous, 
up to 32 lines. Photographs should be black and 
whites only. Pays fair rates negotiated with con- 
‘tributor, on acceptance. Reports in one week. 


Tile and Till, Eli Lilly and Co., 40 S. Alabama, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Issued bi-monthly; free circula- 
tion. J. W. Lansdowne, Editor. Uses human in- 
terests or management procedures written to ap- 
peal to retail pharmacy proprietors, pharmacists, 


CRITICISM 





pharmacy students, and wholesaler drug distribu- 
tors. Length should be between 300 and 700 words, 
and payment is 4c per word on acceptance. Photo- 
graphs submitted with a story should be 5x7 in 
size, and are purchased for $5 each. Reports 
immediately. 


Timber Topics, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Con- 
struction Machinery Div., Milwaukee, Wisc. Issued 
quarterly ; free circulation. David C. Lantz, Editor. 
Wants job stories featuring Allis-Chalmers con- 
struction equipment as used by logging contractors, 
lumber and paper producers, and heavy construc- 
tion equipment operators. Writer should study 
publication before submitting. Pays 3c a word— 
stories should have a maximum of 1,000 words; 
and $5 for each 8x10 glossy photograph, on ac- 
ceptance. Does not use fiction, except for the 
“Tall Tale” column. Stories accepted for this de- 
partment pay $5 each. No fillers or verse. Occa- 
sionally accepts good picture of A-C crawler trac- 
tors and motor graders, with captions. Reports 
in about three weeks. 


Toy Times, Transogram Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Issued quarterly; free circulation 
to dealers and employees. Bee Mitchell, Editor 
Uses human interest stories about toys affecting 
a child’s growth, development, emotions and hap- 
piness. Could use this type feature also as publicity 
release to be tied in with company’s own toy prod- 
ucts (“Little Country Doctor Kit,” “Game of Big 
Business,” “Pyrococon Modeling Material,’ for 
examples). Stories must involve Transogram Com- 
pany toys to receive payment. Would like to discuss 
stories and pictures with writers in person. 


Trained Men, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton 15, Pa. Issued quarterly; free 
circulation. George F. Carpenter, Editor. Pur- 
chases articles on training men in industry (per- 
sonnel, managers, supervisors, training directors, 
etc.), current topics, industrial safety and health 
office procedures, office problems, inventory con- 
trol—any article or case study that would be of 
interest and value to men in business. Payment is 
from $15 to $50 depending on content, context 
and style. Likes pictures, too. Payment is made 
upon acceptance, and reports in two weeks. Does 
not want fiction, fillers, single photographs, or 
verse. 


Writer's Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
Wolsele 
Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwoo by 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 


earney 
Free Lance Photographer’s 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
| SBA OCA ri 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures .... pas Pele -95 
1959 Writer’s Market... . ciana ee 
Mathieu and Coffman 











REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 10.00 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
The Law of Literary Property.... 5.00 





Handbook ct 4.00 NOVEL WRITING Wittenberg 
oS to Write for Money....... 1.50 Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
se Wate Burack Nicholson 
~~, - es Story and Sell It. 2.95 How to Write a Novel... . . 4,00 WM I ec d, Skwcian 6.95 
Komrof ey oe a et oP ee 
Mansnsive ;, —— Beige 4.50 The Living Novel ............... 4.50 Prgetions Handbook of Better 1.50 
22¢ Hy s ee et . 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 3.00 Novel i the Making . 3.50 olby 
Elwoo O’Hara Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
_— : pam of Screen 4.00 Toh of the Novel...... . 2.00 Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
ee CP Fee at italia : = Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Preparing the Manuscript . 28 | } Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
Olsen bass | THESE BOOKS are selected | Flesc 
SEES Paterviduing teteeeeee 3.75 by the editors of WRriITER’s Webster’s New World Dictionary, 75 
The Writer’s Craft............... 4.95 Dicest as the most authori- | ‘ thumb — Ez ORR SE ORS ERED 33 
si Birmingham - oa tative and helpful for writers | Nestern Words ................ 3 
=~’ ere’s How........... 1. wishing to learn more about | sroany warrms 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 their profession. You’re en- | SHORT R 
_ Osteyee 00 titled to return books for full | Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3s cash refund within ten days | owery 
eranger | : h hl fad | Write the Short Short 
Writing of of Biography........... 2.00 if not thoroughly satisfied. ‘Gita 4.50 
Short Story Writing for 2 a Profit. . 3.00 
Witing ot Fiction, The 4.50 PLAYWRITING -Blackiston 
Writing to Sell Js icevs ass cance Playwright at Work ... 3.50 ies Learn to Earn -- 3.00 
ereaut an Druten P 
Your Creative Power.... ° 3.95 Pointers on Playwriting. ... 2.50 Wiles: tp Voursives........ 2.50 
— Niggli Writing + Fiction....... 3.50 
ARTICLE WRITING PLOTTING AND REVISION Wein ine Dcofenion Stary... 300 
How to Make $18,000 A Year How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Collett 
rs Lance Writing . 4.95 amilton 
arrar > 2.95 
a — and Sell $.50 eae fa iis cma — 
on-Fiction . ainnects t on . {ric Heath’s Writing for 
Hal Borland 36 ~~ Situations --.+ 3.00 , NER .-- 69 
Spare Time Article Writing for Potts ‘ : How to Write for Television... 2.50 
Mon J A LE NB EERE 3.95 Writing: Advice and Devices 3.95 aufman 
_ Lederer Campbell How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
Write for Trade Journals ‘ 3.00 Writers: Let’s Plot ............. 2.50 Settel 
arrison : isi : 3.75 
Writing Non-Fiction...... 4.00 —— : 
Campbell POETRY AND VERSE 6 Television Plays for Writers 3:95 
JUVENILE WRITING An Sie bette 2 Doemy..:... 208g Teleuaion Plays for Writers... 5.00 
P ¥ . oblentz 
ag * > Book Field.... «s OS Complete, Rhyming Dictionary 9.95 ee witinie mn 
A , 00 ’ 
say Be for Young Children. ... 3.00 Improved Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 Tel sg iti d Sellin 6.50 
Weitgg Juvenile Fiton........ 350 Neg ingning Diguomary & ggg Tepes tang ana Seling 6 
Johnson Writing for Television a 
DETECTIVE WRITING First Principles of Verse . 3.00 eldes 
illyer 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
Soderman @ O’Connell Woo . : ‘ 3.95 
cage “ae soumer s Handbook 3.95 Weitieg | ‘Light Verse wate 295 Baste, Soeee . 
Writi D t d Myst Writi Mr ‘Ss ling Greeting Ca: a Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
fis ‘ _ = ” 1 . 3.50 fine S- _ Air Koa enh : = How _to ga PERS ache donrtioil bios 1.00 
urac arr eznic 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: —T pore 


.... Name 


.. Address ..... 




















Tube Distributor Quarterly, 1415 Keller Place, 
Garden City, New York. Issued four times a year; 
free circulation. May G. Rubinstein, Editor. Read 
by steel tubing purchasing agents and top business 
executives. Does not purchase any material other 
than crossword puzzles, or other puzzles of the 
paper and pencil variety. 


Vickers Voice, Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 2240, Wichita, Kansas. Issued bi-monthly; 
free circulation. Bill Walker, Editor. All editorial 
material is staff written except for unusual feature 
articles. Subject matter should be the end uses of 
petro-chemicals, how-to articles for service station 
dealers, etc., written to interest Vickers employees, 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to he ‘Ip you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 1677-D Casselberry, Florida 








TIRED OF FAILURE? 


Get ahead quickly. Find success and popularity through 
Home Study. 
% Professional Modern Piano Courses. 
* Protessional Popular Songwriting. 
%& Secrets of Personal Success. 
Free Literature. Rapid Advancement. Low Rates. 


WEIDNER SYSTEM, 


423 E. 7th Street Boston 27, Mass. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set re Music 
Send one or more of poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
nn a 
Phonograph Rec a 
CROWN MUSIC co.” 49 W. 32 St., Stale 109, New York 1 











GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 


Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











jobbers, dealers of Vickers petroleum products, 
opinion leaders in Kansas, prospective dealers and 
jobbers, newspaper editors. Query before submit. 
ting material. Glossy, 8x10 photographs may be 
included as illustrations with a story, or sent 
with captions only. Also uses some pin-up, unusual 
automotive pix. Payment for photographs is $10 
each, on publication. Does not want fiction, fillers 
or poetry. Reports immediately. 


Westward Magazine, 1924 Broadway, Oakland 
12, Calif. Issued bi-monthly; free distribution. 
Robert Goethals, Editor. Published by the Kaiser 
Steel Corporation, this magazine is primarily of 
interest to men, and is distributed to customers, 
employees and Western civic and industrial leaders 
Feature stories should be about people, places or 
things in the Old (Pacific Coast) West. Strong, 
vigorous, general interest presentation in no more 
than 1,200 words. Payment of $75 is made upon 
acceptance. Nearly all contemporary stories are 
staff-written. Rarely buys picture stories. Does not 
want fiction, fillers or poetry. Reports usually 
within two weeks. 


Wireco Life, 540 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. Issued monthly; free circulation to the em- 
ployees of American Steel & Wire. Arthur J. 
Beiler, Editor. Uses articles and picture stories 
about the uses of wire and wire products (wire 
rope, fence, barbed wire, welded wire fabric, wire 
screen cloth, nails, electrical wires and cables, wire 
used by manufacturers for other products, cold 
rolled strip steel, etc.) Maximum length of 2,000 
words. Pays up to $50 for topflight story and pix. 
Photographs may also be submitted with captions 
only. Should all be 8x10 glossies, for which from 
$3 to $5 each is paid, depending on quality and 
subject. Payment is made upon acceptance, and 
reports in ten days. 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. Issued monthly ; sample copies sent free; 
$3.00 yearly subscription. Barbara Kerls, Editor. 
Read by makers of wooden barrels (the cooperage 
industry) and other industrial managers. Uses any 
type of articles having to do with cooperage or 
industry in general. Length runs between 50 and 
2,000 words, and payment is from 1% to 2c a 
word, on publication. Prefers photographs with 
stories submitted. These may be 5x7 or 8x10 in 
size. Pays from $6 to $10 for each one accepted. 
Also uses photographs sent with captions only. 
Reports in one week. No fiction, fillers or verse 
used. 
(Continued in April Issue) 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 


ROBERT ‘GRERFIRST, 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, beg ed Rly oe T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be m wy to all writers seriously . 7 in writing this type fiction. 
P Box 539, Ocean City, w Jersey 

















Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
by all means send them in for marketing. 


If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
Read ng and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 


ROBERT OBER RST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New 
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EDITORS AGREE: OPPORTUNITIES ARE GREATER THAN EVER 


May!:e you’ve noticed in the public press reports from 
' mage cine editors stating they are desperate for good 
short stories, and are genuinely concerned about the 
lack. The editor of Good Housekeeping said he needed 
a ba: <log of at least 25. Editor of Cosmopolitan said 
not e ough good stories were being submitted. Editors 
all s id every manuscript submitted is read whether 
from an agent or mailed in by an unknown writer. The 
Wri: -r recently stated: “Fiction editors report an in- 


HOW 


tensive search for talent,” and that “non-fiction is en- 
joying unprecedented popularity.” Los Angeles Times: 
“Good scripters are in greater demand than ever.” A 
TV producer: “Everyone is concerned at the fantastic 
rate TV burns up material . . . opportunities particu- 
larly good in the half-hour drama field.” Palmer In- 
stitute’s unique training covers not just one but ALL 
of these fields of creative writing and makes it easier 
than you may imagine to succeed in ANY field. 


TO ATTAIN 


MAXIMUM SUCCESS 


As a Writer of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Re id What Palmer Students 
an Palmer Graduates say: 


Latest Sales 
Net $1,800 


**My instructor has 
given me more en- 
couragement than 
I ever thought was 
possible. His assist- 
ance has enabled 
me to keep up a steady flow of 
stories and features appearing in 
Texas newspapers and in maga- 
zines all over the nation. My most 
recent sale was a series amounting 
to over $1,800.00.—Lucille Ander- 
son, Trinity, Texas. 


Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 


“The Palmer Insti- 
tute course has al- 
ready more than 
paid for itself in 
editors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student, and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.” — 


Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of in- 
formation in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
inst uctors, leaves no question about 
wri ng techniques. I haven’t com- 
ple: -d the course yet, but I wouldn’t 
hav my check for an article if it 
wer n’t for the guidance of Palmer 
Inst tute.”—Billie Cook, Vallejo, 
Cal: ‘ornia. 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you need to 
know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for. That is the kind of home-study 
training Palmer Institute has rendered for 40 years to 
help writers find the most direct road to success and 
recognition. 

SELLS TO TOP-PAY MAGAZINES 


“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose work 
appears in Life, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good House- 
keeping, and other top magazines. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book. “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send now before you 
forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


SINCE 1917—Only School of Writing Accredited By National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-39 
Hollywood 28, California on + el | 





The Art 
of Writing 
¢ Salable 






Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-39 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ which explains how you help new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. 


Mr. } 
Mrs. } 
Miss } 


Address 





City 


Zone pee eer ee 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here (] 














Your Book Was Rejected, 
But Do You Know Why? 


Editors Haven’t Told You What is Wrong 
With Your Manuscript, But | Will. 


writer why his manuscript was rejected. 

Their business is to find and purchase pro- 
fessionally written manuscripts, not to train 
writers. My duties are just the opposite. It is my 
business to tell you exactly what is lacking in 
your writing and to help you make it right. 


Pe are too busy to explain to each 


If your book has been rejected, do not waste 
two or three years with the vain hope that con- 
tinued submissions will make an unsalable prop- 
erty salable. You can have your script appraised 
for a small fee of $5.00. Whether you employ my 
help or not after that, at least you will know the 
true condition of the property you are trying to 
market. 


wersesorem2> 


The column to the right lists my principal serv- 


ices. But whatever your need may be, rest assured 


that a plan can be designed especially for you if 
you have a promising book or an idea for one. 


Write today for my free descriptive pamphlet, 
BOOK WRITING HELP, and tell me about 
yourself and the kind of writing you are doing. 





Do you know that sales of chil- 
dren’s books have tripled since 


1947? 
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LITERARY CONSULTANT 








INCLUDED IN 
MY WIDE RANGE 
OF SERVICES 
ARE THESE: 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented 
by written criticism when 
needed. 

REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 
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